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ONGRESS, when it enacted the anti-Japanese 
provision in the immigration bill yielded 
ankly and fully to the demand of the California 
ropagandists who for more than a decade have 
en fighting for exclusion. There are six points 
n their argument: (1) That it is illogical and un- 
ise to permit anyone to enter the United States 
ho is not eligible for citizenship; (2) that per- 
hitting the entry of Japanese in numbers however 
all is unjust to the other Asiatics who are ex- 
uded, and outnumber the Japanese 13 to 1; 
3) that President Roosevelt in arranging the 
pentlemen’s Agreement usurped a prerogative of 
ongress, which alone has the power to deal with 
ch a domestic question as immigration; (4) that 
he Japanese in America practice unfair business 
ethods, such as boycotts and price conspiracies, 
d compel their women and children to work, 
lus maintaining a low standard of living with 
hich Americans cannot compete; (5) that the 
entlemen’s Agreement, which was intended to re- 
luce the numbers of Japanese in America, has 
iled to do so, their numbers having trebled in 
le period 1904-1920; (6) that if the Japanese 
re to be put under the quota law as the European 



























nations are, danger would exist that this law might 
be modified in the future to permit, for example, 
the unlimited entry of wives of resident aliens. 


THESE objections must be examined in the light 
of expediency and not that of abstract justice. 
Neither our past nor our present immigration 
policy has been based on any high moral principle. 
If that were the case, we should establish personal 
qualifications for entrance and citizenship and 
admit every individual who could meet them, 
regardless of the color of his skin. Looked at from 
the coldest point of view of expediency, then, it 
remains true that there is no justification in fact 
for such discriminatory legislation as both houses 
of Congress have enacted. The Japanese are not 
now entering the United States. In the last three 
years those who left exceeded those who entered 
by 4,207. In the fifteen year period, 1909-1923, 
the total net increase by immigration in the con- 
tinental United States was only 8,681. All of this 
number consisted of women, there being a large 
decrease during that period in the number of males. 
The total increase in the continental United States 
1910-1920, was 38,853, of which 29,672 consists 
of children born of Japanese parents in this coun- 
try. The problem with which California is faced 
therefore has nothing to do with immigration. It 
concerns itself with the Japanese already here and 
with their children. That this question is a serious 
one, we are willing to grant. But the federal govy- 
ernment can hardly go farther in solving it than 
California herself has already gone by passing a 
law, now sustained in the United States Supreme 
Court, forbidding land ownership or lease to immi- 
grants from Japan. 


THE action of Congress, therefore, has no re- 
lation to reality. It will not touch the actual Jap- 
anese problem in California. It is likely to result 
in more, not less immigration, for the Japanese 
government has codperated in the past to prevent 
smuggling, and will have little incentive to do so 
in the future. The only tangible accomplishment 
of the Senate and the House has been to restore 
the dangerous tension between the United States 
and Japan which existed prior to the Washington 
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Conference of 1921. Since that conference Japan, 
guided in large part by the desire to maintain her 
standing in the eyes of the great Western powers, 
has widely modified her previous policy of exploi- 
tation and domination in China. Our Congress 
has now cut some of the ground from under the 
feet of Japanese advocates of this moderate atti- 
tude. A great part of all the efforts for amity and 
understanding during two decades past have been 
nullified. This has been done, we repeat, under no 
urge of actual necessity, and without even suggest- 
ing the solution of the question in California. It 
has been actuated only by adherence to the policy 
of “America for the Nordics’—plus, in the case 
of the Democrats, a desire to put President Cool- 
idge in a dilemma where if he follows his plain 
duty and vetoes the bill, he will alienate voters on 


the Pacific Coast. 


FAILURE of the immigration bill to place any 
restriction upon the Mexican influx reveals curi- 
ously mixed motives on the part of our legislators. 
Interference with Mexican immigration, according 
to Senators Fess and Reed, would disturb our re- 
lations with Latin America. Senator Bursum points 
to our growing trade with Mexico as a reason for 
letting the Mexicans come freely across the border. 
It is no doubt true that restrictions on immigra- 
tion would affect our trade with Latin America ad- 
versely and make us even more unpopular with 
our Southern neighbors than we are now. But the 
restrictions on European and Japanese immigra- 
tion work just the same effects. We resent the 
suggestion that we ought to regard the sensibilities 
of European and oriental peoples. Why are we 
so concerned about Latin American sensibilities? 
As for our own population policy, can anyone main- 
tain that 100,000 Italians, Czechs or Poles are 
harder to assimilate than the 100,000 Mexicans 
who will be drawn across the border by the de- 
mand for unskilled labor? If we cannot afford 
to be generous in our treatment of immigration 
we should at least be consistent. 


‘THE Dawes commission does not give the data 
on which it bases its conclusion that Germany will 
have the capacity of paying $625,000,000 into the 
reparations account after four years, and may be 
able to pay even more under the index of pros- 
perity. There is, however, something in the figure 
that makes it look like an old friend in disguise. 
We recall that Poincaré has insisted, in season and 
out, on 26,000,000,000 gold marks for France, 
plus whatever France is required to pay on her 
debts to England and America. As France is en- 
titled to fifty-two percent of the reparations pay- 
ment, the total Poincaré contemplates is 50,000,- 
000,000 gold marks or $12,250,000,000. The 


$62 5,000,000 appears calculated to yield four per- 
cent interest on this sum with a payment for amor- 
tization that would extinguish the principal in 
fifty years. 


How about the additional sum for 
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the payment of the French debts to England ay 
America? In one of E. L. James’s despatches ¢, 
the New York Times from Paris it is suggeste 
that these must be taken care of by the addition, 
payments under the index of prosperity. Th, 
$625,000,000 stands for the A and B bonds unde, 
the London agreement, the index of prosperity fo, 
the C bonds. The more the German indemnity 
changes, the more it remains the same old thing 


THE indemnity remains the same except in on 
point of immense importance. This is the pm 
vision that Germany cannot be placed in defay 
by any failure to transmit outside of Germany th 
sums paid into the reparations account in Ger. 
many. It is not impossible, technically, for Ger. 
many to raise taxes to meet the $625,000,000 with. 
in Germany. If worse came to worst she could dp 
it by capital leviés. At the lowest estimate Ger. 
many’s national capital must be worth $40,000, 
000,000 in gold. A third of this transferred tp 
the reparations account would wipe out the whok 
principal. The difficulty would remain of getting 
this capital—consisting of lands, forests, mines 
railways and factories—out of Germany, or of 
making it yield a return transferable to the Alli 
through an excess of exports. But this difficulty 
has to be met by the Allies, not by Germany, if 
the Dawes plan is accepted as it stands. 


EVEN if the railway and industrial profits to 
gether with the controlled revenues yield the re. 
quisite minimum sums a situation will be created 
which is extremely favorable to the intrusion of 
foreign interests into German industry. Suppo 
that the gold bank is accumulating steadily repar:. 
tions credits which cannot be transmitted abroad 
for want of exchange created by an excess of im 
ports. Such a progressive withdrawal of purchas 
ing power from the German domestic market woul 
lower prices of both commodities and industria 
shares. Business men of the Allied and neutral 
countries could buy them cheap, paying for them 
in exchange on which, we must suppose, some prem: 
ium would be granted. The effect of such a proces 
would be gradually to substitute alien interests for 
German in the control of German industries. The 
German workman would be exploited by alien » 
stead of domestic capitalists. Perhaps it is b& 
cause the workers have no marked preference # 
between exploiters that the German working clas 
parties are supporting the Dawes plan. 


THE German extreme right, on the other hané 
is ardent for the rejection of the Dawes plat 
Dr. Helfferich, its ablest spokesman, declares that 
the plan “demands giving up sovereign rights as! 
surrendering German economic life to foreign cot 
trol by reparations conditions. . . . The curse 0! 
signing unfulfillable pledges and the curse of si 
ning against national self consciousness hav 
weighed five years upon us and have brought Ger 
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y to the verge of downfall. The German na- 


S (OME ion will be lost beyond recall if it again brings this 
sted MMM -urse upon itself.” What Dr. Helfferich overlooks 
a is that even without signing the German nation is 

he on the verge of downfall; German economic life 
inder is disastrously subject to foreign control. There 
Y for is a practical alternative to signing; but the alter- 
unity native is not simply refraining from signing. It 
"ing. MM‘, taking up arms in a war of liberation, a war that 
<a would inflict on Germany unimaginable sufferings 

"RE and losses. Does Dr. Helfferich counsel such ac- 
full tion? Then he ought to be honest and say so openly. 
A [N the New Republic of April 9, 1924, on page 
Ge. 162, was published an editorial paragraph com- 
with ag menting on a meeting of students which had been 
Id dog held a short time previously at Northwestern Uni- 
Ger. fa versity, Evanston, Illinois, and had been addressed 
000. by Mr. John Fletcher, an English pacifist. The 
-d tpg statement was made in this paragraph that a group 
vhok of students forcibly broke up the meeting, threw 
ting decayed vegetables at the participants and drove 
Lines fgg them into the street. We are both glad and sorry 
vr offqgg to state that the reports of this incident in the Chi- 
Allies EE cago newspapers, on which our comment was based, 
| appear to have been a mixture of gross exaggera- 


tion and complete prevarication. The facts ap- 
pear to be that the meeting was conducted without 
disturbance of any sort, to a peaceful conclusion. 
We are glad to make this correction because it re- 
moves am unjustified stain on the reputation of the 
undergraduate body at Northwestern University, 
and we are sorry to be obliged to do so, because 
of the extraordinary state of journalism in Chicago 
which is revealed by the general newspaper publi- 
cation of statements not only false but mischiev- 
ously so. It is, we admit, no extenuation of our 
own error to plead that the newspaper clippings 
were sent us by a supposedly reliable correspondent 
whose covering letter vouched for their authen- 
ticity. We now realize that we should have known 
that nothing printed in Chicago morning papers 
is necessarily so until it has been proved. 

























THE death of Duse will mean to the general 
public the last news of an actress who has long 
been famous over the world. Her name was a 
myth before she was fifty, and that without ad- 
vertising methods or the business of publicity. 
This fame of hers was spread abroad by the poets, 
painters, musicians and actors, who felt her power 
and influence working on them; and it was through 
them that in public terms and to the public level 
the great reputation of Duse grew. But to those 
artists who have seen Duse and felt her influence, 
er death is another matter. First of all a spasm 
of feeling within themselves, a convulsion of the 
quick life within them at the thought of that 
passing of intense life from this supreme instance 
of living. But after that brief moment they will 
¢turn to the thought that little has happened, since 
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Duse for them had not been an event or a mani- 
festation of art so much as she had been a source 
of it. She had more than any artist of her century 
the fecundity and beauty of life that is the fountain 
of all art, in every kind; she possessed a cultiva- 
tion in living and art that went beneath the origin 
and impulse of every individual art; and from 
these two causes she could arouse and feed among 
artists everywhere a new perception and passion 
toward creation. At the same time these artists, 
hearing of her death, may remember those lines 
that Byron saw once on a Bologna tomb, 


Implora pace. 


She asks for peace; and will know what life cost 
such a being, and what was the price of this great art. 


WE have already expressed our belief that the 
most deplorable aspect of the recent revelations at 
Washington is the way in which the disclosures 
have been received by the responsible spokesmen 
in the Senate and the editors of most of the leading 
Republican newspapers. One and all, these critics 
argue that the Senate committees have listened to 
dubious witnesses and have given publicity to un- 
substantiated rumors. We refuse to believe that 
the Republicans are such innocents as they try to 
make themselves out. They are perfectly well 
aware that you must choose between the sort of 
investigations now in progress in Washington, and 
no investigations at all. The latter is what they 
want. We have yet to hear from a single import- 
ant Republican any adequate expression of that 
repugnance which a decent man must feel for the 
sort of thing which, whether it has been legally 
proved or not, everyone with a grain of common 
sense now knows took place during the Harding 
administration. Instead we find responsible Re- 
publicans indulging in the wildest, most fantastic 
assertions in their efforts to belittle the investi- 
gations and asperse the investigators. 


TWO recent examples will illustrate what we 
mean. The National Republican, a Washington 
weekly which is practically an official organ of the 
Republican National Committee, now declares 
flatly that the Senate investigations are inspired by 
Bolshevist Russia, that their real leaders are crim- 
inals and that their purpose is the overthrow of 
the existing order of government. ‘The ultimate 
aim of those back of this fight,” says this paper, as 
quoted by the New York Herald-Tribune, “is to 
gain control of the machinery of government for 
their own sinister and selfish purposes. They re- 
veal the inspiration for their damnable doctrine 
and the details of the campaign came from Rus- 
sia. ... The leaders in this campaign in the United 
States are hand in glove with the Bolshevist ma- 
chine in Russia.” Is anyone simple-minded enough 
to believe that Mr. George B. Lockwood, editor 
of the National Republican, is simple-minded 
enough to believe this kind of thing? 
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THE Los Angeles Times in a recent editorial, 
does its best to play Mr. Lockwood a good second 
fiddle. Senator Wheeler’s indictment, it says, 


comes like a blinding flash from the dark cloud that 
has been hovering for weeks over the national Capitol. 
The American people have been misled, deceived. . . . 
Now they are enlightened; but not until two good men 
have passed. Senator Wheeler’s record as Federal dis- 
txict attorney in Montana during the war reminds one 
of that of Benedict Arnold. He lent aid and comfort 
to disloyalists, to the I. W. W. that sought to destroy 
our government through violent means, to drench the 
American Republic in a bath of blood. ... In his 
radical heart Senator Wheeler hated the Attorney Gen- 
eral who had dared to expose and defeat the machinations 
‘of the radicals. Preparing himself for his assault on 
representative government in the United States, Senator 
Wheeler went to Russia to study the methods of the 
Soviets . . . and he returned equipped with Soviet am- 
munition for his raid on the Attorney-General’s office. 


Lest our readers find it impossible to believe that 
any newspaper could seriously publish this kind 
of thing in the year of Our Lord 1924, we hasten 
to assure them that these words and many more 
of the same sort appear in the Los Angeles Times 
of April 12, page four, column two. 


The Dawes Report and the 
Ruhr Occupation 


‘““f HAVE read in the German newspapers,” 

said M. Poincaré a few days ago, “that the 
reports of the experts are a condemnation of our 
foreign policy and especially of the occupation of 
the Ruhr. On the contrary those reports are the 
most brilliant justification of the votes of the 
French Parliament. They prove that in spite of 
all her denials Germany put herself in fraudulent 
bankruptcy and that she is able to pay.” Probably 
the French government would not have accepted 
the Dawes plan unless M. Poincaré could without 
fear of explicit contradiction from the words of 
the document flourish it as a vindication of the 
French policy. The text of the report does not, 
it'is true, contain a single statement which either 
exonerates Germany from the charge of being a 
fraudulent bankrupt or imputes to France re- 
sponsibility for the prostration of the German eco- 
nomic system. Nevertheless it is in substance an 
almost completely pro-German and anti-French 
document. In so far as it successfully goes into 
effect it must repudiate the assumptions which have 
given form to French policy towards Germany and 
substitute for them a policy which is informed by 
the opposite assumptions. 

Since the signature of the Treaty France in her 
dealings with Germany has acted on a few simple 
and drastic principles. The Germans were from 
the French point of view a criminally guilty people 
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who had been caught red-handed by their victims 
and who must at any cost repair the damage they 
had wrought. Like so many other guilty people, 
however, they did not acknowledge their guilt, and 
the only effective means of obtaining an adequate 
indemnification for devastated France was that of 
making the penalty of failure intolerable. Such 
being the circumstances it was perfectly just for the 
sufferers from German aggression to determine 
the amount of the damage without consulting the 
criminals and without setting up an impartial tr 
bunal to decide how much and by what processes 
they could induce Germany to pay. She must pay 
to the last cent, and the instrument of search with 
which to find out how deep she had buried the last 
cent in her pockets was fearless and terrible coer. 
cion, In event of default they could not allow 
the German government to plead the intrinsic im. 
possibility of satisfying their demands. To yield to 
such a plea would be to consult a criminal about 
the rigor of his punishment. Of two alternatives, 
one. Germany must pay all or suffer all. If she 
did not pay, her creditors and victims were justi- 
fied in seizing what tangible security they could for 
the debt. This France did when M. Poincare 
ordered the occupation of the Ruhr. 

The outstanding feature of the report of the 
Dawes committee, on the other hand, is its affirma- 
tion of the economic impossibility of payment by 
Germany abroad except under conditions which the 
victors and particularly France have ignofed in in- 
sisting on the satisfaction of their demands. If the 
new plan goes into effect, Germany will hereafter 
be obliged to pay only in her own domestic cur- 
rency, and if this demand for goods in Germany 
cannot be changed into an effective demand for 
goods outside of Germany without depreciating the 
currency, no reparations can and will be paid 
There was no way according to the experts of 
keeping the German economic machine productive 
and the German financial system capable of car 
ing a surplus so long as the government was forced, 
as it has been forced, unconditionally to make large 
payments abroad. The more Germany was ter 
rorized into paying, the more disorganized her eco- 
nomic and financial system became and the less she 
was able to pay. 

Another outstanding feature of the Dawes re- 
port is its insistence on the economic evacuation of 
the Ruhr. It does not raise the question of the 
continued presence of the French armies in that 
district, but it asserts that, if Germany is to pay 
what the report declares she can pay, her produc 
tive capacity must be not only unhampered but un 
affected by alien military controls. This is equiv 
lent to saying that when the French armies marched 
into the Ruhr their effect was to diminish furthet 
the ability of Germany to pay. Instead of seizing 
security, the French were by way of destroying the 
economic machine whose efficient operation alont 
could have given any value to the debt. In this 
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respect as in respect to payments abroad, the 
Dawes report recognizes the necessity of the eco- 
nomic autonomy of a solvent Germany. It is slow 
murder to extort from her huge sums of service 
and goods unless she is treated as a national eco- 
nomic entity which derives its movement from the 
stimulation of the internal springs of economic 
energy rather than from the threats and blows 
of her enemies. 

These considerations indicate the sharpness of 
the opposition between the presumptions of the 
Dawes plan and those of the official French policy. 
The French policy has throughout been almost en- 
tirely destructive. The French government has 
refused to take account of the psychological, eco- 
nomic, political and social processes which had to 
be carried on in Germany in order to produce the 
required results outside of Germany. The Dawes 
plan, on the contrary, not only does not require 
economic impossibilities of Germany, but it pro- 
poses to set up a machinery of payment which will 
operate by giving vitality in the minds of the Ger- 
man people to some positive motive for ingenuity 
and labor. It probably does not go far enough 
in this respect. We doubt whether any people will 
for long submit to being regimented for the benefit 
of other people as the Germans are by this plan. 
But at least it makes a beginning of treating the 
German people as if individually and collectively 
they were not mere victims and culprits but living 
human beings who are being asked to accomplish 
specific results in a real world. 

There is no reason except the destructive and 
intransigeant attitude of the French government 
why three years ago the Reparations Commission 
should not have placed in operation a mechanism 
corresponding to that proposed by the Dawes 
Committee. The truth is, of course, that the 
Reparations Commission has never honestly and 
intelligently tackled its job of arranging for Ger- 
many to pay. The hateful and sinister aspect of 
French policy has always been the discrepancy be- 
tween its demand as a matter of eternal justice 
that Germany must pay in full and its apparently 
deliberate refusal to allow Germany the leeway, 
the instrumentalities, the security and the self- 
respect which would have enabled her to pay to 
the best of her ability. Because of this combination 
of implacable insistence on the attainment of an 
end and an equally implacable hostility to any 
honest consideration of the means adequate to real- 
ize the end—because of this combination the New 
Republic has inferred that the real purpose of 
French policy was not reparations but the perma- 
nent subjugation of Germany to France. 

_ The fate of the Dawes plan during the com- 
ing year will prove what the major object of French 
policy really is. At present the most formidable 
obstacle to the successful operation of the plan 
is the French occupation of the Ruhr. If the Al- 
lies had proposed and adopted an analogous plan 
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before the occupation took place, the virtues of the 
new policy would in the end have overcome the 
then existing obstacles to its success, but the poi- 
sonous consequences which the invasion of the Ruhr 
has had upon the attitudes and activities of both 
the French and the Germans will very much im- 
pair its present availability. [he continued pres- 
ence of the French troops, even though they do 
not directly interfere with the economic activities 
of the mines and factories, is certain to keep the 
population of that district sullen, depressed, re- 
sentful and only partly productive. As long as the 
troops remain it will be impossible to bring about 
any revival of confidence between the French and 
German people sufficient to make the Dawes plan 
securely operative. 

Their presence amounts to a proclamation that 
France has not abandoned the policy of seeking 
the economic decadence and the political subjuga- 
tion of Germany. In certain conceivable and even 
probable circumstances she will consider herself 
entitled to revive it. According to the speech from 
which we have already quoted, M. Poincaré does 
not leave any room for illusions on this point. 
“There can be no question,” he says “of our with- 
drawal from the Ruhr before payment of what is 
due us, and it cannot be a question of loosening 
our hold without preserving the means to rees- 
tablish it in case of need with sureness and rapid- 
ity.” He may not mean what he says, but if he 
does, the Dawes plan is dead. It can never as- 
sure payment to France of the amount which she 
claims as her due. Under its provisions the pay- 
ments depend not upon the amount of the French 
demands nor upon Germany’s supposed willingness 
or unwillingness to meet them, but upon the pos- 
sibility of creating economic conditions which will 
enable Germany to pay without undermining her 
financial health. Success is more a matter of 
way than of will. Such being the case the con- 
tinued presence of French troops on the east bank 
of the Rhine is a flagrant anachronism. In as 
much as their presence diminishes both the pro- 
ductive power of Germany and the amount of 
money available for reparations and is defended 
as the punishment for a default which, according 
to the implication of the Dawes report, French 
policy towards Germany had rendered inevitable, 
the anachronism assumes the appearance of a crim- 
inal abuse of superior military power. 

For these reasons well-informed British and 
American public opinion should assume towards 
the coming negotiations the well known attitude 
of the man from Missouri. It is only a fair in- 
ference from the history of the last few years that 
M. Poincaré will seek to obtain all the benefits 
for France which the operations of the Dawes plan 
can produce (such for instance as her share in 
cash of the proposed loan) without surrendering 
any of her ominous “sanctions” and without ad- 
mitting their purely destructive effect. He will 
try, that is, by accepting the Dawes plan to obtain 
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from the United States, Great Britain and Ger- 
many a legal recognition of the occupation of the 
Ruhr and an acknowledgment of France's right 
to remain there until Germany meets her obliga- 
tions and to return there in the event of default. 
From the British and American point of view there 
are fatal objections to such a bargain. The~Dawes 
plan is an ingenious, plausible and honest contri- 
vance, but it is also very much of an experiment. 
No economist really knows whether under its pro- 
visions the German nation can without intolerable 
social strain produce the required surpluses at the 
required time under the required conditions. These 
doubts are rendered the more serious by the fail- 
ure of the report to limit the German liability and 
by the improbability that the negotiators can be- 
fore the plan must go into effect, reach any de- 
cision on this all-important point. If, as is almost 
certain, the plan subsequently breaks down at some 
point in its operation and needs to be repaired in 
the spirit of its makers, and if Germany falls con- 
sequently into default, France may easily put up 
a better excuse than she now has for resuming the 
destruction of Germany according to due process 
of law. 

The occupation of the Ruhr is a sign and a 
gage of the guilt, the intimidation and the sub- 
jugation of Germany. So long as it exists or 
is considered tolerable, it renders any general 
reconstruction of Germany impossible. There 
can be no order in Europe until France evacuates 
and agrees not to go back except as part of 
a frank military attack on Germany. If the 
Dawes report must be accepted as an_indi- 
visible whole, French withdrawal from the Ruhr 
is certainly an implied part of the whole plan. It 
would be suicidal to carry on a semi-legal war 
against a disarmed Germany or to perpetuate the 
right to carry on such a legal war and at the same 
time to set up a plan of reparation and reconstruc- 
tion which assumes the economic and moral auto- 
nomy under foreign supervision of that unhappy 
country. 


The Peril of Giant Power 


ITH characteristic jaunty optimism, the 

American people are drifting past a crucial 
public decision without even knowing that it is 
being made for them. We are vastly entertained 
by the nursery stories of what electric power is 
‘going to do for us in the future. We are flat- 
tered by the maps of great interlocked systems of 
high transmission lines bearing energy from rivers 
and mines to factories, railways, city homes and 
remote farmsteads. It is easy for us to accept the 
statement, in the intervals between the subway and 
the radio, that super power—or giant power, as 
you prefer—may turn out to be the biggest event 
of the next quarter century. And yet we forget to 
inquire, in the light of our past experience with 
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mechanical improvements, what giant power may 
do to us. We assume that somehow it will ge 
itself done in the best of all possible ways, ang 
that the result will be wholly beneficent. 

We forget our complaints against those who 
have already staked out America’s natural r. 
sources and have assumed rulership over its ip. 
dustrial life. We forget the black record of coal, 
the gargantuan muddle of the railroads. It doe; 
not occur to us that here is a chance to star 
afresh—and start right. Who is to plan, own and 
control giant power? The same type of profit. 
seeker who has smeared himself and the politicians 
with crude oil? The banker, the utilities magnate 
and the railroad autocrat? Or the public, as in 
Ontario? 

A giant power system would be at the very 
basis both of industry and the home. It might 
easily shift the balance between city and country. 
Strategically, it would command the whole of ow 
material civilization, As an instrument, it would 
be cunning and strong, as a master, it would be 
intolérable. The decisions as to its forms of serv. 
ice, its extensions, its rates, will be capable of 
moulding the American scene in a thousand un. 
foreseen ways. The profits to be made from it 
will create a vested interest with giant power in- 
deed, if it is to be privately owned. 

The choice is clear, between a policy of drift 
and a policy of plan. Only a few small corners 
of the future giant power system are yet created. 
The major part of the water power is still unex- 
ploited—and this part is owned either by the fed- 
eral government or by the states. Most of the 
coal deposits are privately owned, but few power 
plants have yet been erected at the mines. The 
majority of the transmission lines have yet to be 
built. Only the distributing units in the cities now 
exist completely. The policy of drift is to allow 
private exploitation to go at this situation in its 
usual hit-and-miss fashion, culling the rich fruits 
first, caring little for social requirements, debauch- 
ing legislatures, exercising pressure on commis 
sions, and finally elevating itself into another ag: 
gregation of irresponsible power, entrenched in 
the law, and subject only to a control which may 
harass and divert, but cannot construct. _ 

The policy of plan is to set ourselves diligently 
to the task of creating a publicly conceived, pub 
licly owned and publicly operated system of the 
sort which has succeeded so well in Ontario. In 
trinsically, such a system is far more practical than 
any combination of private ownership and publi 
control. In the first place, it keeps the limited 
natural resources as far as possible where they 
belong—in the hands of the whole people. In the 
second place, it makes possible a large scale pr 
gram, to be developed so that the utmost benefit 
is to be derived from it at every stage from be 
ginning to completion. In the third place, it elim 
inates with one stroke the inferior commission C0 
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trol as compared with administrative control. And 
since the generation and distribution of power is, 
on the mechanical side, so much an affair of ma- 
chines and technique, there is no earthly reason 
why it cannot be done as efficiently under public as 
under private ownership. Turbines can be reg- 
ylated and repaired, and dynamos can be watched, 
as well by public servants as by the employes of 
4 giant corporation. 

Yes, say the wiseacres, but our problem is not 
so simple as that of Ontario, either technically or 
politically. We have a more varied array of power 
sources, and we have the legal confusion of na- 
tional and state jurisdiction. Admitted. But even 
here the immediate choice is clear. The complex- 
ity of the problem is no reason for throwing up 
our hands in surrender to private ownership with- 
out a determined effort to untangle the threads 
that bind us. Suppose it does take time. We do 
not have to have giant power at once. The na- 
tion has gone without it for over a century. We 
can wait another twenty-five years, if necessary. 
It is not half so important to secure the technical 


| improvement as it is to throw off the old slipshod 


habit, and, for once in our history, take the time 
and the pains to do a sound piece of public crafts- 
manship. If all those disinterested persons who 
have been boosting giant power would rather di- 
rect their efforts toward securing the utmost de- 
gree of public ownership, and would do their best 
to stave off the imminent raids on the public do- 
main, something might be accomplished. 

In addition to defensive efforts, there is need 
for careful planning. Those in favor of public 
power should know in detail exactly what they 
must do. There ought to be a program, adjusted 
to the complexities and difficulties. Those who can 
contribute to the formulation of such a program 
now have an opportunity to render a rare public 
service. 


Mr. Coolidge’s Red Herring 


ENATOR WALSH of Montana has char- 

acterized the President’s lecture to the Senate 
on its lawlessness as “the most arrogant message 
ever sent to an English-speaking legislature.” Cer- 
tainly it is the most ignorant of “‘the law of the 
land” which it professes to safeguard. Whatever 
the devotion felt for the President in Massachu- 
setts, its Bar never thought of him as a lawyer. 
Unfortunately, in writing his message of April 11, 
he could not have had the benefit of a considered 
opinion by Attorney-General Stone. No responsible 
lawyer, particularly no new Attorney-General, 
could have had time for an adequate opinion on 
the many grave issues raised by Mr. Coolidge, be- 
tween the time of receipt by the President of Sec- 
retary Mellon’s letter, dated April 10, and that 
of the draft of the President’s message. We 
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venture the belief that Attorney-General Stone 
would not sign his name to an opinion setting 
forth explicitly the claims and implications of the 
President’s strictures to the Senate. For Mr. 
Coolidge wholly misconceives the investigating 
function of Congress, with its resulting powers of 
Congressional scrutiny into the affairs of the Treas- 
ury Department, and the special duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to give information exacted 
of him by Congress. 

He is wholly wrong in his hostile attitude to- 
wards the Senate investigations, because he wholly 
misconceives the independent function of investi- 
gation, apart from legislation, possessed by Con- 
gress. The President’s attitude is a challenge to 
what is, taken all in all, the basic power of Con- 
gress, namely, its informing function. The instru- 
ments of inquiry, and the methods of investigation, 
can be intelligently dealt with only by understand- 
ing the scope and the nature of the power of 
Congress to inform itself and also to inform the 
country. 

The means at the disposal of Congress for ac- 
quainting itself with the acts and the disposition 
of the administrative agents of the government, 
bearing particularly upon the present contest be- 
tween President Coolidge and the Senate, was the 
subject of a weighty report by the Republican 
majority of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
in 1886. The report carries the names of some 
of the most distinguished lawyers in the history 
of the American Bar, who were also Republican 
leaders of their day—George F. Edmunds, George 
F. Hoar and William M. Evarts. 

To Mr. Coolidge, who challenges the Senate’s 
scrutiny of the Treasury records with a plea to 
“return to a government under and in accordance 
with the usual forms of the law of the land,” we 
commend the following extract: 


It is believed that there is no instance of civilized 
governments having bodies representative of the people 
in which the right and the power of those representative 
bodies to obtain in one form or another complete infor- 
mation as to every paper and transaction in any of the 
executive departments thereof does not exist, even though 
such papers might relate to what is ordinarily an exec- 
utive function, if that function impinged upon any duty 
or function of the representative bodies. A qualification 
of this general right may under our Constitution exist in 
the case of calls by the House of Representatives for 
papers relating to treaties, etc., under consideration and 
not yet disposed of by the President and Senate. 

The committee feels authorized to state, after a some- 
what careful research, that within the foregoing limits 
there is scarcely in the history of this Government until 
now any instance of a refusal by a head of a Department, 
or even of the President himself, to communicate official 
facts and information as distinguished from private and 
unofficial papers . . . to either House of Congress when 
unconditionally demanded. Indeed the early, Journals of 
the Senate show great numbers of instances of direc- 
tions to heads of Departments, as of course, to furnish 
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papers and reports upon all sorts of affairs both legis- 
lative and executive. 


This is peculiarly pertinent in the relation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress. Just 
because he has charge of the finances of the na- 
tion, and thereby, in the words of Secretary Mel- 
lon, “touches directly or indirectly every person,” 
his duty to make full disclosure of his official life 
and all that bears upon the discharge of his office 
has been recognized since the foundation of the 
nation. It was formally written into statute at 
the first session of the first Congress on September 
2, 1789, by the Act establishing the Treasury. 
Alexander Hamilton, with whom it is now the 
fashion to link Mr. Mellon’s name, drafted the 
Act containing the provision which has remained 
unaltered to this day: 


The Secretary of the Treasury . . . shall make report 
and give information to either branch of the legislature 
in person or in writing, as may be required, respecting 
all matters referred to him by the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, or which shall appertain to his office. 


By unanimous vote of the Senate, an inquiry 
into the administration of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of the Treasury Department was directed. 
This bureau is the sensory nerve of the govern- 
ment. It is the key to our fiscal policies. It is 
the potential source of corruption, waste and 
inefficiency running into the millions. The line be- 
tween tax evasions and tax avoidances is often 
thin as gossamer. Atmosphere and associations 
may unconsciously determine the line. And, again, 
the difference may be millions upon millions. It 
appears that in contested cases the Bureau passes 
upon more than $600,000,000. Refunds have al- 
ready been appropriated to the tune of $100,000,- 
ooo. Secretary Mellon is inevitably involved be- 
cause he occupies an ambiguous position. He is a 
heavy stockholder in many corporations, “in many 
lines of industry,” (to quote his friend Senator 
Reed of Pennsylvania), in many of which he was 
director and in some of which he was an officer 
before he went into the Cabinet and with which, 
presumably, he still has influential personal and 
financial ties. All the companies in which he is 
interested are necessarily greatly interested in the 
fiscal policies sponsored by Secretary Mellon and 
administered by his department. Some, it appears, 
have had large claims against the government for 
refunds. If this is not a situation that demands 
scrutiny by Congress, constant and relentless scru- 
tiny, nothing does. According to Secretary Mel- 
lon, the investigation thus far conducted by the 
Senate committee, has failed to show that he has 
favored his own interests. In fact, he contends in 
his speech to the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, “the investigation has shown that favoritism 
through connivance of government employes is 
practically impossible.” If this has been the effect 
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of the investigation, what basis is there for the 
President’s claim that “continued investigation yw}! 
throw the government into disorder?” 

To judge by Senator Watson’s defence of the 
President, Mr. Coolidge will beat a retreat. Hay. 
ing created, with intent, an atmosphere in which 
healthy investigation cannot thrive, by fixing upon 
it the presidential stigma of “lawlessness,” Mr. 
Coolidge will doubtless rest his strictures upon the 
employment of Mr. Heney by Senator Couzens. 
He talks about violating “the spirit” of Sectioy 
1764 of the Revised Statutes, and the Act of 
March 3, 1917. Section 1764 has nothing to 
do with the case. The Act of 1917 concerns it. 
self with prohibiting the private financing of ; 
“government official or employe.” It does not pre. 
vent senators of the United States from getting 
help through persons not in the government em. 
ploy in the effective discharge of their duties as 
senators. Senator Couzens’s utilization of Mr. 
Heney happens to be a dramatic instance; but the 
same thing, in effect, is done all the time in Wash. 
ington. 

If the President thinks the Heney appointment 
is in conflict with “the spirit’’ of the Act of March 
3, 1917, how does he reconcile the retention of 
Secretary Mellon with “the spirit” of Section 24; 
of the Revised Statutes? That is the present 
form of the Act of September 2, 1789, which pro- 
vides that ‘“‘No person appointed to the office of 
Secretary of Treasury . . . shall directly or in. 
directly be concerned or interested in carrying on 
the business of trade or commerce.” As a mut- 
ter of plain English, Secretary Mellon is “di. 
rectly or ihdirectly interested in carrying on the 
business of trade or commerce.” He is very 
heavily so interested. He may not be technically 
within the prohibition of the statute, because the 
Supreme Court, with reference to a totally differ. 
ent situation, and dealing with a totally different 
statute, the Commodities Clause, held that a stock- 
holder’s is not an “indirect interest.” But Mr. 
Mellon is within the mischief of the statute. No 
man who has such vast corporate holdings and such 
extensive corporate affiliations ought, in these days, 
to write and administer our tax laws. 


April ZO, 1924 
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Imaginary Conversations 
Il, Mr. Van Wyck Brooks and Mr. Scott Fitzgerald 


R. FITZGERALD. 
I’m afraid it’s an awful nuisance for you 
to see me. 

Mr. Brooks. Not at all. I’m glad to. I’m 
only sorry to have had to put it off. But I’ve been 
so frightfully busy with my book that I haven't 
been able to do anything. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. What's that—the James? I 
suppose you're trying to have it out in time to get 
the benefit of the publicity of the Dial award. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, no: it may take me a long 
time yet. But it’s really rather a complicated job 
and I don’t like to drop a chapter in the middle 
or I lose all the threads. I’ve just come to a 
breathing-space. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I should think you’d want to 
rush it right through and get it out now: it might 
double your sales. 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, I couldn’t possibly: 
have a lot of reading to do on it. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I suppose you must read hun- 
dreds of books, don’t you? How many books do 
you suppose you've read for the James? Five hun- 
dred? Two hundred? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, I don’t know I’m sure—every- 
thing I could get hold of. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I suppose you must quote on 
an average of four or five books on every page 
of one of your biographies, don’t you?—and you 
probably refer to four or five others—and you've 
probably read half a dozen others that you didn’t 
get anything out of. That makes fifteen or six- 
teen books to a page. Think of it! Reading fif- 
teen or sixteen books just to write a single page! 
For a book of two hundred and fifty pages that 
would be— 

Mr. Brooks. They’re not all different books, 
you know. One uses the same books again and 
again, 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 1 know: but even so—it’s per- 
fectly amazing! I suppose you must know more 
about American literature than anybody else in the 
world, don’t you? 

Mr. Brooks. Oh, no: not by any means. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Well, in any case, you're prob- 
ably now the greatest writer on the subject . That's 
the view the Younger Generation takes anyway. 
As I wrote you, I’ve been delegated by the Younger 
Generation of American writers to present you 
their congratulations on the occasion of the Dial 
award. They chose me as really the original mem- 
ber of the Younger Generation. Of course, there 
were a lot of people writing before This Side of 


I still 


How do you do. 


Paradise—-but the Younger Generation never real- 
ly became self-conscious before then nor did the 
public at large become conscious of it. I am the 
man, as they say in the ads, who made America 
Younger-Generation-conscious. 

Mr. Brooks. Well it was certainly very kind 
of you to take the trouble— 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Besides, I'm about the only one 
who still really looks young. Most of the others 
are getting old and bald and discouraged. So they 
picked me out to represent them. They thought 
they ought to send somebody under thirty —Well, 
could you stand to have me read you the letter 
they’ve written you or would you rather read it 
yourself ? 

Mr. Brooks. No: certainly—read it. Do! 

Mr. Fitzgerald. “Dear Van Wyck Brooks: 
We, the undersigned younger American writers, 
desire to offer you our heartiest congratulations 
on the occasion of your receiving the Dial award. 
If it is a question of critical service to American 
letters we are of the opinion that there is no one 
living to whom it might more fitly go. You were, 
when we first began writing, almost the only critic 
in America who had anything to say to us which 
could help us to orient ourselves.”—This first part's 
rather heavy—but it gets a little more interesting 
later on.—-I didn’t draft the letter myself:—‘‘You 
yourself have provided the most searching account 
of the critics whom we found in possession of the 
field: Mr. More who managed to read the classics 
all his life and maintain the moral horizons of a 
Presbyterian parson; Mr. Sherman who scolded 
the literature of Europe from the point of view 
of the Middle West; and Mr. Babbitt who, hav- 
ing thrown overboard in romanticism the chief 
creative movement of the age, was naturally 
unable to sympathize with young writers who had 
derived most of their inspiration from it. You 
were almost alone at that time in taking American 
culture seriously—that is, in appraising rigorously 
what America had already done and in urging upon 
us the importance of improving on it. You 
goaded us back to our place in the western world 
where we had never really been able to sit with 
very much dignity since the days of Jefferson and 
Franklin; you bade us remember in what drama 
we were playing and you made us see the heroic 
demands of the part. And you crystallized for us 
a point of view which made it easier for us to 
approach our problems. You taught us to beware 
especially of our Puritanism, of our spiritual in- 
ertia and cowardice and of our tendency to allow 
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our intellectual activity to drift into providing ex- 
cuses for the existing industrial order. And you 
made us see clearly the dangerous gulf which has 
come to exist between the highbrow and the 
lowbrow: we realized that the official organs 
of culture in America had got completely out of 
touch with the lives of the people and that as a 
result it was as difficult for the man of genius who 
happened to be deficient in education to turn his 
sensibility to artistic account as it was for the ‘cul- 
tivated’ critic to formulate any ideas of impor- 
tance. Your great feat was to prove to young 
America that it was still possible for an American 
man of letters, writing in the American literary 
tradition at its most conscientious and correct, to 
expect something different of literature than any- 
thing that was to be found in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, Scribner’s Magazine or the emanations of the 
universities. With the publication of America’s 
Coming of Age, the new forces had a highbrow on 
their side; hitherto they had had only H. L. 
Mencken.”—No slam for Mencken intended, of 
course; but even the people who were inclired to 
believe him didn’t know whether they ought to 
for a long time, on account of the language he 
used. 

“For these great services we are indebted to 
you and we have wanted to express our gratitude. 
We hope that you will not consider us ungracious 
if we accompany it with a plea. ‘No one denies 
that at present in this country,’ you were writing 
in 1918, ‘an immense amount of creative energy has 
at least conclusively turned itself toward the field 
of the arts. If it does not in many instances come 
rightly and fully to a head, does it not all the 
more behoove criticism to condense the vapors that 
confuse this creative energy and to spring loyally 
to the support of groping minds that bear the mark 
of sincerity and promise? As for our critics, what 
birth out of life have any of them ever defend- 


ed? ... Have they ever been at pains to grasp 
the contemporary American mind and its prob- 
lems? .. .’ Now as time has gone on we have not 


been able to help feeling that you yourself have 
lost interest a little in the office which you here 
propose. Since you wrote those words there have 
come to prominence a whole race of American 
writers of precisely the kind you describe. But 
when we looked about for your snow white stand- 
ard streaming above our motley ones, we dis- 
covered you had disappeared. You had retreated 
underground into the nineteenth century. And the 
more articulate the new America becomes the more 
diligently you seem to burrow away into the 
archives of the old. Not, of course, that you have 
nothing to say to us in your distinguished studies 
of this period: literary biography is the form you 
have chosen and, aside from the social criticism 
conveyed in them, these studies furnish us with ex- 
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amples of workmanship as finished as we could 
demand of any art. Yet there is something a litt), 
chilling about them. Their tone is discouraging 
In your anxiety to find out how and why ov; 
literature has fallen short of the greatest, you seep, 
sometimes to create the impression that it has 
failed to accomplish anything at all. Yet mos 
of the writers to whom you devote attention haye 
had each his peculiar sense of life which he has 
succeeded in conveying to us in some more or less 
vivid form of beauty. Emerson pursuing happy 
guides in the thin winey yet fumeless air in his 
strange blithe homely commerce with the high 
places of light; Thoreau with his strong thick col. 
ors and his compact sentences, like the whites of 
compact clouds against the blue Massachusetts sky 
and the thick dark-greens of trees about the white 
square-windowed houses—both these men _ have 
communicated the beauty of a particular kind of 
life. We feel in them a freshness and freedom 
as of lawns that slope away into fenceless meadows 
—and we taste a frosty sea-captain sarcasm which 
seasons discipline and ideal. So in Mark Twain 
there are most poignant pages which give us some- 
thing which we do not find in your book about him: 
it is not only the sadness of the Mississippi in the 
days when life there was poor but the romance and 
the humor of the pioneers straying wide across the 
ungoverned continent; and we recognize it as the 
troubling compound of life at all times and every- 
where.’ — 

Mr. Brooks. Will you forgive me if I interrupt 
you a moment? I don’t want to find fault so much 
with your description of the New England writers 
—though even there I suspect you have allowed 
distance to lend glamor to a society which when 
examined closely turns out rather disappointingly 
barren—but in regard to the West I think it is 
difficult to doubt that its humor and romance are 
largely fictitious. The life along the Mississippi 
which Mark Twain knew in his boyhood and youth 
was depressing in the extreme—a mere matter of 
lonely and squalid villages scattered along a mud- 
dy shore; and the romantic attractions of the life 
which he was to know afterwards in Nevada and 
California in the gold-rush days were apparently 
confined to profanity, gambling, drinking and peri- 
odical outbreaks of murder. The humor of which 
you speak was like these other things an hysterical 
relief from repressions and privations. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Well, I come from the West 
—the Middle West—myself and I will say it’s 
pretty boring in some ways. But still don’t you 
think there must have been a certain amount of 
romance about it in those early days? I should 
think even a pilot on the Mississippi like Mark 
Twain must have felt a sort of a thrill at playing 
some part in the mastery of the continent. And 
then there must have been a sort of a fine comrade- 
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hip about the life of the mining-camps and the 
ranches—when they all called each other Captain 
and Colonel. I always have a feeling of something 
eroic in the old songs and stories of the West. 
Think of the men who first dared to play a part 
in those gigantic amphitheaters of Utah where the 
black rock ranges wall them in like the ramparts 
of the world! Think of life among the red fan- 
tastic shapes of the sandstone hills of Nevada, as 
if one were surrounded by the silent presences of 
faceless prehistoric gods! And do you suppose 
that the men who went to California even in Mark 
Twain’s time could have helped going around 
drunk with the sunshine like the Californians to- 
day? They must have felt a certain amount of 


sk ’ @-xhilaration when they found themselves on that 
nate golden coast where no worry from the old world 
‘ave Be ver comes, where Time itself seems to have been 
Ae left behind like some tyrannous mediaeval. institu- 
tom tion and human life restored at last to the original 
wwe spaciousness of Eden, where it is always sum- 
hich mer-time and always afternoon. Think of the 
‘210 BM mountains turning purple at evening and the 
me BB purple-fringed sea—think of those men looking 


'M; Bout at last upon a new horizon of ocean and hear- 


the & ing the drums of a drowsy surf that beat the rhy- 
‘nd Bithms of the southern sea. Don’t you really sup- 
the HM pose that those men had a tremendous feeling of 
the Tit freedom? 


me Mr. Brooks. The condition of life for the 
pioneer, I believe, even in California, was the sup- 












UPt MB ression of all instincts which might tend to inter- 
ich Bi fere with the immediate problem of surviving in 
“rs H@his environment. You assume that the generation 
‘©¢ Bof Mark Twain would have been capable of the 
€ Benjoyment of landscape. But there is no evidence 
sly BBthat this was the case. The enjoyment of land- 
'S Biscape constitutes an enrichment of the spiritual soil 
'T€ Bewhich bears its fruits in artistic creation, and the 
P! Bi ceneration of Mark Twain—who can doubt it?— 
th Bithrottled its impulse to delight in natural beauty 
O! Bias an interference with its concentration upon its 


d- BB material task. The psychology of the Puritan and 
re the pioneer have always, it seems to me, rendered 
id BP Americans singularly blind to landscape. In fact, 
ly Bie may be doubted whether there has ever been an 


i: Hi American who can really be said to have appreciat- 
ch Beda landscape. Think of the vital relation to nat- 
al BB ural objects that one finds in a Ruskin or a Richard 


Jefleries and then think of the most distinguished 
st Hexamples in this kind that America has been able 
s to produce. How pale, how meager, how lacking 
u in real significance, the latter appear! 
M Mr, Fitzgerald. Well, I really oughtn’t to try 
d [ito talk about it because I haven't read the docu- 
k Biments or anything the way you have.—Perhaps 
8 Be that part of the letter does lay it on a little thick 
dM but they wanted to put in a purple passage to show 
‘ you what they meant about enthusiasm.—Still I 

don't see how the pioneers managed to live in 
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California without being affected by the climate !— 
Well, I'll go on reading: 

“Even here, however, we should perhaps be 
wrong in finding fault with critical studies as re- 
markable as yours: a social historian can hardly 
be expected to render his subject in all its aspects; 
and you have rendered most tellingly certain 
aspects of our nineteenth century which had been 
neglected before. But we have begun to feel that 
your long preoccupation with the diagnosis of our 
imperfect past has ended by inhibiting your view 
with an a priori theory about our future. You 
have succeeded in discovering so many reasons why 
artistic achievement in America should be difficult 
that you seem finally to have become convinced it 
is completely impossible. When you write of con- 
temporary literature at all, it is with politeness but 
without conviction; the modern writers who have 
succeeded most nearly in filling the requirements 
you were at such pains to formulate have received 
no accolade from you. And the effect, we confess, 
in the long run, has been depressing rather than 
inspiriting. One of the youngest and most impres- 
sionable of our number, in fact, reading your essay 
on The Literary Life in the symposium called 
Civilization in the United States, burst into a 
wild fit of weeping and cursed God for havy- 
ing made him an American.” — 

Mr. Brooks. Dear me! 
Really— 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Oh, I just had them put that 
in for a joke! It really didn’t happen, you know— 
feel sort of cheap about it now. It’s really out of 
place, isn’t it? 

Mr. Brooks. No—no: I see! Not at all— 
not at all! I beg your pardon! Go ahead. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. ‘And we regret this the more 
because we believe that you would be able to per- 
form a peculiarly valuable function in helping to 
distinguish what is of absolute importance in con- 
temporary American writing from what is of mere- 
ly local interest. You may think that the new gen- 
eration has critics enough already—too many per- 
haps. But the truth is that what we have for the 
most part are not critics but literary journalists— 
who do not lack enthusiasm certainly but for whom 
everything seems to exist on the same plane.”— 
They mean people like Carl Van Doren who think 
everybody is good.—“That is why we have too lit- 
tle of you: you are a critic, with critical ideas, with 
a critical point of view. And we know you would 
never commit the blunder of seeing a masterpiece 
in every second-rate novel or poem which made 
pretensions to artistic seriousness. 

“‘Nevertheless, as time goes on and you do not 
reassure us, we begin to wonder if you may not 
have become capable of a mistake of another kind 
—that, instead of regarding all our contemporary 
writers as equally gifted and successful, you may 
not have formed the habit of taking it for granted . 


How distressing! 
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that they are all equally impotent and maimed— 
merely so many dreadful examples of ways in 
which it is possible to fail in America—so many 
cadavers for the sociological clinic—not a liter- 
ature but a Chamber of Horrors. And we end 
with an uneasy suspicion that if you neglect to 
write about your contemporaries it is perhaps 
chiefly from a feeling of delicacy about cutting 
people up before they are dead. We are, in short, 
sometimes tempted to wonder whether you are not 
losing your interest in literature as an art. 

“It is with this anxiety that we have been read- 
ing the successive instalments of your book on 
Henry James. What we look for is a study of a 
man of genius who happened to be an American; 
but what we seem to be getting is a ‘case history’ 
of an American who had the temerity to try to be 
a man of genius. To take but one instance, you 
insist upon attributing James’s industry to his 
sense of inferiority toward Europe and the need 
he felt to make up by sheer hard work what he 
lacked through having been born an American. 
But James’s European masters had been industri- 
ous, too; they had been industrious for the same 
reason as James: because they had pledged them- 
selves to the mastery of their art and the mastery 
of their art demanded it. We cannot help feel- 
ing that this sort of emphasis is a little unfair to 
James, who was, after all, a first-rate artist, one 
of the few indubitable masters of letters whom 
America has produced and a man who probably 
profited as much as he lost by the accident of hav- 
ing been born an American, ‘It is the final perfec- 
tion, the consummation of an American,’ Mr. T. 
S. Eliot has written in connection with James, ‘to 
become, not an Englishman, but a European— 
something which no born European, no person of 
any European nationality, can become.’ ”— 

Mr. Brooks. Will you pardon me if I inter- 
rupt you again?—but T. S. Eliot is an American 
living abroad very much in James’s situation and is 
therefore naturally interested in proving its ad- 
vantages. Is it not plain, however, that the Amer- 
ican who goes abroad must suffer irreparably from 
his rootlessness in Europe just as the American 
who stays in America must suffer from the spirit- 
ual poverty of the United States? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Well, I dare say you're right. 
I don’t know anything about it myself. I’ve never 
read a word of Henry James.—Seldes had them 
put this part in—Well, I'll just finish it: 

—‘‘We wonder what you will have to say of 
those novels—so magnificently conceived—which 
only deficiencies of experience, evidently as much 
individual as national, prevent from being always 
magnificently filled in—those novels which claim 
consideration beside the Moliéres and the Racines 
rather than with the mere ‘secretaries of society’ 
of fiction by reason of the fact that they present 
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moral situations which plumb so deep below th, 
social surface and which seem to be Possessed 
apart from the detail of their presentation, with 
a sort of solid beauty of their own. Please do ny 
insist, we entreat you, upon attempting to set ; 
blight upon them—as we feel that you have already 
done a little in the case of the autobiographical 
volumes. In these latter, when we read them fo; 
ourselves, it is not the study of the provincial back. 
ground which fascinates us but the artist’s wonder 
before life—before life even in the nineteenth 
century, even in the United States. And do not, » 
beg you—it is the whole burden of our plea—alloy 
yourself to lose too much the sense of that won. 
der !”—And then the names—I won't read you the 
list—but practically everybody, you see. 

Mr. Brocks., I'm really awfully flattered by 
your all writing me. It was really awfully kind of 
you.—But about James, I do think you over. 
estimate the vividness of those autobiographical 
volumes. To me there has always seemed to by 
something rather flaccid and empty about them 
Think of how much more colorful is Cellini’s auto. 
biography! How much more candid Rousseau’s! 
How much more alive to the intellectual currents 
of their time those of Renan and Mill! How much 
richer in psychological interest Marie Bashkirtsef! 
James wrote in his later years, you know, of “the 
starved romance of my life.”” And who can doubt 
that if he had been born a European he would 
have found the experiences proper to his temper: 
ment? Which of us, indeed, if he admitted 
the truth, would not confess himself spiritually 
“starved?” We Americans are brought up, x 
best, in genteel unimaginative homes and are from 
there sent out to priggish boarding-schools and ur. 
stimulating universities. After that, we have ou 
choice between business and some intellectually 
deadening “specialization” in one of the profes 
sions. Nowhere are we taught to seek and yalue 
experience for its own sake. Nowhere are we 
taught anything but mean virtues and an arid ideal: 
ism. What educated American has never felt this 
blight as an impotence and blindness of the spirit? 
—has never run up against it like one of thos 
great blank walls which balk the view in Amer. 
ican cities? It is the wall which the Puritan has 
set about him to shut away the horizons of life. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Well, I don’t know. I haven't 
found life in America exactly like that. I was 
brought up a Catholic, though, and perhaps that 
may make some difference. But now for instance 
you tell in one of your books about seeing som 
American Rhodes Scholars in Oxford and being 
depressed at their “dry” and “wizened’’ aspect 
among the “jocund” young Englishmen “in flat 
nels.”” But so far as my own experience goes th 
American college students are every bit as jocund 
as the English ones. It’s not fair to judge them 
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rom the Rhodes scholars. I don’t see why you 


'W the xdn’'t compare the Oxford undergraduates to the 


peteed, men who had been at Harvard in your time. I 
» With i ow that when I was at Princeton, the undergrad- 
do not ates were certainly boneheads on the whole, but 
Sct Mere was nothing Wwizened or dry about them. 
a hey were a lot of glowing young men with per- 
phi 


ectly slicked hair and gay foulard ties who spent 
he week-ends pursuing the flappers of New York 
nd Philadelphia and entertained themselves dur- 
ng the week with interminable and hilarious beer- 
narties. And in spring the languorous air of June 
vould be alive all the blue night long with the 
usic of young voices and ribald songs would 
sound the chords of eternal beauty as they 
jied away in the moon-soft distances. They 
were all right-thinkers, of course, when they 
jid any thinking at all. But they were cer- 
ainly not old before their time; in fact, their 
fault was rather that they behaved as if youth 
were going to last for ever. 

Mr. Brooks. I wonder if you don’t invest 
Princeton with a reflected glamor from Compton 
Mackenzie’s Oxford. Your lyric note in this con- 
nection has always seemed to me a little reminis- 
cent of his. For the way in which you habitually 
speak of the young men of your own generation 
contrasts sharply and significantly with your liter- 
ary accounts of them. For example, when we 
were first talking just now you described them as 
already “getting old and bald and discouraged.”’ 
How can one resist the conclusion that they have 
already felt the blight of which I speak, that 
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ually I scarcely sprung to arms have they found their cour- 
>» * Mage shriveled by the indifference of the commerciai 
‘rol Hi world about them and their gestures lost in the 
1 un BB void? 
a Mr, Fitzgerald. Oh, that was just a joke, too. 
12h MM They aren’t really old and discouraged. I was just 
cs MA kidding about them—partly out of vanity, I sup- 
alue pose. My jokes must be pretty bum—I suppose 
W' MM they’re inappropriate to the occasion. But as a 
leal matter of fact, really, the younger generation are 
this still going strong. Don’t you think this thing I’ve 
Tit" MM been reading proves it? 
hose Mr. Brooks. I don’t know: I wonder if they’re 
ner MM not really making me the stape-goat for a disap- 
has MM pointment which they feel with themselves. Cer- 


.. tain things which you have said in our conversation 


ent MM give me the clue to what has happened to the 
was MM younger generation. You are “the man,” I think 
hat HF you explained to me, “who has made America 
nct i Younger-Generation-conscious.” When you used 
yme 


the expression, you were, as you say, using the 
language of advertising. You had fallen natural- 
ly, in describing your literary activities, into the 
ate jargon of business. For has not the book- 
the MM production of the younger generation become 
ind MM at last a business like another? Scarcely had 
the first crop of younger writers arrived and 
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achieved, like you, some impressive successes 
than a host of publishers, editors and jour- 
nalists appeared ready to exploit and com- 
mercialize them—with the result that there is 
now more demand for “younger’’ writers than 
there are younger writers to supply it. The writ- 
ers of fiction and essays and poetry with serious 
pretensions have today just as good a market as 
the writers of frankly trashy fiction had in the era 
before the war. And the result is that your products 
are deteriorating. You have succumbed to a capi- 
talistic civilization in a way which you could never 
have foreseen. And it is difficult to see how you 
can stop. Are there not the publishers and editors 
to be kept alive? And how can you resist them 
when every time you sell them an insincere story 
or a facile unfinished poem they will print your 
picture and publish your biography, with a descrip- 
tion of your smile and your method of work, as if 
you were Hauptmann or Anatole France? I fear 
that no criticism of mine—such as you are kind 
enough to suggest—can ever save you from the 
ruin of success. Nothing short of a great national 
leader—a Tolstoi, a Carlyle or a Nietzsche—could 
ever assemble your dissipating forces and make 
them rally to some fruitful result. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. But do you really believe it’s 
so bad as all that ?—In the first place, what I said 
about making America Younger-Generation-con- 
scious I said ironically—making fun of advertising 
and making fun of what you're talking about, too. 
Because we've really gotten on to that and we're 
beginning to sort of react against it. 

Mr. Brooks. Freud has taught us that the 
things we say in jest are as significant as the 
things we say in earnest—more significant, because 
they reveal the thoughts which are really rankling 
in our minds but which we are unwilling to avow 
to the world. I was struck with another joke which 
you made in the course of the letter which you read 
me—I mean about cursing God for having made 
you an American. Who can fail to see in this des- 
perate image a tragic cry which contradicts every- 
thing else that you have strained to affirm in the 
rest of the document ?—Again, I have noticed that 
when you speak of the signatories of this letter, 
who explicitly include yourself, you say always 
“they” instead of “we.” If you think about it, | 
believe you will realize that in doing so you are 
presenting the best possible proof that, in spite of 
the artificial unity which you have assumed in col- 
laborating upon this letter, you are actually as far 
isolated from one another spiritually, as I have 
always claimed literary men must unavoidably 
be in America. In allowing your art to become a 
business, you have lost all capacity for intellectual 
unity and have given yourselves up to the com- 
petitive anarchy of all American commercial enter- 
prise. You can at best, I fear, gain nothing but 
money and a hollow popular reputation—each for 
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himself—and these things for fifty years in Amer- 
ica have brought nothing in the long run but dis- 
illusion and despair. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Oh, come now—even if it 
were true that we had all sold out, as you say, 
don’t you think there is really a lot of fun in 
making money and a big thrill in the power it 
brings? Don’t you suppose even the Goulds and 
the Hills and the Harrimans had their creative 
exhilaration? Think of being able to buy any- 
thing you wanted—houses, railroads, enormous in- 
dustries!—food, drinks, automobiles, stunning 
clothes for your wife—clothes like nobody else in 
the world could wear—all the greatest paintings in 
Europe, all the books that had ever been written, 
in magnificent bindings! Think of being able to 
give a stupendous house party that would go on 
for days and days, with everything that anybody 
could want to drink and a medical staff in attend- 
ance and the biggest jazz orchestra in the city 
alternating day and night! I confess that I get 
a big kick out of all the expensive things in New 
York—Why, once I remember when I'd just 
arrived from the West, after I’d been away for a 
long time, and I came out of the Plaza after a 
couple of cocktails with a thousand dollars in my 
pocket and I looked around and saw that great 
creamy palace all blazing with green-gold lights 
and the taxis and the automobiles streaming up and 
down the Avenue—why, I jumped into the Pulitzer 
fountain just out of sheer joy! 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I must think about what. 
you say. And I'll write an answer to your letter. 
You know I really appreciate it very much. You 
mustn’t think me ungracious. But this is a ques- 
tion which concerns me very much. You know, I 
am really much attached to America—and I am 
terribly sensitive to all her shortcomings. I really 
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wince at the figure she cuts upon the stage with 
the rest of the world. And I have thought tha 
to find out our faults and confess them was th 
most salutary thing I could do. I’m sorry if I'y 
sounded discouraging: I certainly never intended 
to be. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Well, I’m really sorry thy 
we've bothered you like this. I do hope you'll fo. 
give us.—Look: I don’t suppose you'd like to 
come down to my house at Great Neck for oye; 
Sunday. We're going to have a little party. | 
suppose it would probably bore you to death—by; 
there are going to be some people who really ough 
to be pretty amusing—Dos Passos and Gloria 
Swanson and Rube Goldberg and Princess Mari:. 
novsky and Ring Lardner and Ernest Boyd and 
Marc Connelly and Sherwood Anderson—Ander. 
son’s really an awfully good egg, not pre-natal at 
all like his stories—The Triumph of the Egg, as 
we laughingly describe his social success—and then 
some dumb-bell friends of mine from St. Paul and 
a man that neither my wife nor I can remember the 
name of but he has a song about “Who'll bite vour 
neck when my teeth are gone?” that’s one of 
the funniest things you ever heard in your life! 

Mr. Brooks. Why, really—lI'd like to ever so 
much—but I’m afraid I can’t. I have so ay. 
fully much to do just now. The James is real- 
ly an awfully exacting job and since you accuse me 
of leaving out something I’ll have to look into the 
novels again and go over the whole manuscript 
carefully. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Well, good-bye then: thank 
you for listening to the letter. I’m sorry you can't 
come down. A thousand apologies again. 

Mr. Brooks. Not at all. A thousand thanks. 
I'll think over what you said. Good-bye. 

EDMUND WILSON. 


Kant after Two Hundred Years 


that old books, philosophic classics, be sent 

out by philosophic journals for review, to 
oe criticized as if they had just issued from the 
press. The device would be notable, if it could 
be acted upon, for bringing to light whatever in 
the book has stood the test of time as well as 
whatever is found congenial to contemporary 
taste and style. The two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Kant, falling in the month of April, 
suggests application of this method to the thinker 
who for the past seventy-five years supplied the 
bible of German thought. It also, however, sug- 
gests the difficulty of the task. Most philosophers 
since the days of the lucky early Greeks have been 
burdened by the weight of previous writers and 
the seeming need of carrying their technical ap- 


A COLLEAGUE of mine once suggested 


paratus. But no other philosopher has assumed 
the burden as conscientiously as did Kant. He 
is so fraught with reminiscence of every other 
philosopher he has ever read that one is tempted 
to adopt the statement of an undergraduate who, 
when asked for the point of interest in Kant, re- 
plied that the only interesting thing was how he 
ever came to be. 

There are thinkers full of ancestral piety, and 
there are thinkers who to themselves at least seem 
to care nothing for the past, in their eagerness 
to make a fresh start. It was the fate of Kant, 
whether fortunately or tragically, to unite the two 
dispositions in himself. As far as his conscious 
attitude toward the bases of past thought were 
concerned, he could hardly have objected to the 
epithet, given him by his contemporaries, of the 
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all-destroying;”’ although he would certainly have 
dded that he had destroyed only to rebuild on 
rer foundatons. But at the same time almost 
very sentence he ever wrote is charged with re- 
minders of previous thought. These reminiscences 
orm his vocabulary. ‘This is one reason why a 
shole library of technical commentaries has been 
written about Kant. But they also affect his way 
»f looking at the world, and his sense of the prob- 
ems and issues of philosophy—as vocabularies 
re likely to do. Sometimes one wonders if Kant 
ver looked a fact of life or nature directly in the 
ace, or in any other way than through the medium 
»f what previous thinkers had said and thought 
bout it. I do not mean that Kant was peculiar 
this respect. Philosophers like other profes- 
ionals and specialists get caught in the intellect- 
yal machinery they are operateng. Intellectual 
preparation is indispensable; then it seizes hold 
pf us, and what was to have been a means of 
jirect vision and interpretation becomes an end 
itself. 

But while Kant was not unique in this respect, 
he was preéminent. His period was not one of 
eat historical sense; Kant could hardly be ex- 
ected to have employed a historical method of 
terpretation. He used the distinctions with 
hich his acquaintance with historical schemes 
nade him familiar; even when he radically changed 
eir meaning he preserved a terminology sanc- 
oned by traditional usage—as for example in his 
aking over the Aristotelian and scholastic matter 
d form. He was extraordinarily sensitive to 
e ideas of every author he studied. He respond- 
d to Hume, Shaftesbury, Burke, and Rousseau 
s well as to thinkers with whom he was congen- 
ally much more sympathetic. To raw experience, 
D experience in mass, he was remarkably insensi- 
ve. Even his marked proclivities for social and 
litical reform in the direction of republican 
eedom and equality, seem to be conditioned by 
s intellectual response to Rousseau and other 
riters, rather than to be a direct response to 
hat was going on about him. 

At the same time, he gave a new turn to philoso- 
ical thinking; there is no doubt about that. He 
t an end to the old attempt to reach conclusions 
bout matters of existence, whether soul, external 
ture or God, by mathematical and conceptual 
asoning. The reasons he proferred have been 
nctured by modern mathematicians, but the re- 
lt remains—that concrete experience, not logical 
nceptions by themselves warrant statements 
pout matters of existence. At the same time, he 
attered traditional empiricism by showing that 
¢ sensations upon which it depended require 
ought to get anywhere. All this part of his un- 
ttaking is, however, somewhat technical and 
ofessional. The significant human thing is that 
made these changes in the interest of a system 
belief which would give mechanical science, 
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conceived after the Newtonian pattern, complete 
sway in all matters of fact, in all matters whatso- 
ever where thinking has a claim to intervene; while 
he reserved a higher ideal realm with which man’s 
moral and religious interests are concerned, a realm 
where science has no business to enter and where 
it could say nothing. This was his great achieve- 
ment: demarcation of two realms, one of mechani- 
cal science, the other of moral freedom and faith, 
connected yet independent, one beginning at the 
boundaries of the other. 

Thus Kant to himself and to many in his own 
day was a revolutionary. There is no valid in- 
tellectual access, he taught, to the things of ulti- 
mate importance to man, the things with which 
traditional philosophy had been preoccupied, God, 
the soul, immortality, even the universe as an ob- 
jective single whole. From this standpoint, all 
previous philosophy had been on the wrong track; 
it had been attempting the impossible. But the 
criticism which proved this conclusion, also proved, 
it seemed to Kant, the existence of a realm be- 
yond scientific knowledge, a realm of whose being 
we are assured beyond peradventure by the neces- 
sities of moral experience. Nevertheless in his 
criticisms and constructions he worked with the 
distinctions, terms and issues of traditional philo- 
sophy. He reassorted them to make a new pattern; 
but he did not draw inspiration from a new and 
fresh personal partaking in the ultimate sources 
of new ideas—the realities of first-hand experience. 
See, he says in effect, the intellectual pieces with 
which past philosophers were occupied; see how 
these pieces never fitted together into a world- 
picture, except with the aid of deep-seated optical 
illusions. Now put them together in my way, 
according to my directions, and see how thorough- 
ly and coherently they dovetail into a single pic- 
ture. 

The outcome of Kant’s combination of piety to- 
ward the old with revolutionary intent was doubt- 
less fortunate for his reputation, and for the in- 
fluence of his writings for the last century, to an 
enormous extent in his own country and to some 
extent throughout the world. Yet it has a tragic 
phase. Solving a problem by dividing things, put- 
ting them in different places where they cannot 
conflict because they do not touch, is a dangerous 
procedure. It was a great comfort to many to 
know they could be as scientific and as mechan- 
istically scientific as they desired in the realm of 
phenomena, and yet retain intact a superior world 
of ideal values in which freedom, instead of me- 
chanical necessity, reigned. But the price paid 
for the comfort was unduly high. Science in such 
a régime becomes a technical occupation of an 
intellectual class; it is barren in morals, where 
fertilization by science is most needed, fruitful 
only in material appliances and machines used in 
the material sphere for mundane ends where the 
world is already too much with us. Morals be- 
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come an affair of formulas, often sublime in them- 
selves, but without possibility of effective transla- 
tion, intellectual or practical, into the affairs of 
the workaday world. 

In general, the intellectual problem of Europe 
since the sixteenth century has been the conflict be- 
tween inherited traditions and the results and 
methods of a new science. Even the man in the 
street is sometimes aware of this conflict, as in the 
fundamentalist-modernist controversy of the 
churches. But every philosopher has been con- 
fronted on some level of thought with the ques- 
tion. 

The theories of the western world, outside 
of science and industry, are inherited from a spirit- 
ual idealism formulated in ancient Greece and 
taken over by the Christian church in the teach- 
ings of the fathers and the schoolmen. But the 
conceptions of science have seemed to point to a 
very different kind of world from that depicted 
in this philosophy. Yet the emotional, religious 
and moral life of the European world—of which 
of course America is culturally a part—and to a 
large extent its artistic activities and achievements, 
have been deeply intertwined with the view of 
nature and life which science appears to have dis- 
credited. 

In some form or other every philosopher from 
Descartes to Comte, Spencer and Bergson has pub- 
lished a variant version of the terms upon which 
the tradition incarnate in the higher forms of 
western life and the new science can meet and get 
on together :—schemes of reconciliation, of attack 
by one side upon the other, of compromises with 
varying degrees of surrender, imposed on this 
side or that. 

Kant sensitively felt the problem and valiantly 
wrought to solve it. But to many of us it seems 
increasingly clear that his methods and conclusions 
only postponed a vital and sincere facing of the 
question. A destructive revolutionary to many of 
his contemporaries, he now seems almost wholly 
on the side of the conservatives. What was revo- 
lutionary was largely a professional and technical 
matter, a transfer of certain issues and ideas from 
cosmic nature into human nature; it left the mind 
with no genuinely new ideas with which to meet 
and confront the predicaments of experience. It 
did not help men to use science in morals. The 
transfer was one of those intellectual tours de 
force that delight professional intellectualists and 
call out warm adherence and equally ardent op- 
position. 

But the net human outcome was _ hardly 
more than a complete separation of the world of 
ideals and of facts, of moral practice and scientific 
knowledge, of aspirations and of necessities. 
Doubtless they had been almost hopelessly con- 
fused previously in their relations to each other. 
Certainly the place and office of each in experience 
and its relations to the other needed clearing up. 
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But it may be questioned whether confusion is no 
a more hopeful condition than clear-cut and whole. 
sale separation. Confusion at least implies inte. 
section, and a connection which might render ¢. 
Operation possible. 

Separation surrenders the concrete world of aj. 
fairs to the domain of mechanism fatalistically yp. 
derstood; it encourages mechanical authority anj 
mechanical obedience and discipline; while it sheds Mi on | 
over a life built out of mechanical subordination; 


the aureole of a superworldly ideal, sentimental a a 
best, fanatical and deadly at worst. Kant him. Mand 
self was truly a pious, honest and good soul, sub. sg0 
stantial to a degree. But the record of his in. Mares 





fluence and its consequences may cause one to won. 





der whether these qualities, even when combine) wwe 
with industrious learning and assiduous reflectioy, ate 
can compensate fer the absence of that kind o{ fp,o, 
intelligence which emerges only when a thinker Jy... 
is a first-hand partaker in the vital intellectual cur Miy4io 


rents and issues of his own day—I do not say inf N 





its practical movements. Without knowledge of f\on 
what has been said and thought, intellectual par. 1,1 
ticipation will not go far or deep. But Kant and... . 
the countless tomes written about him, stand af. p 
monument to the evil of that too professional and HBr), 
technical intellectual preoccupation which can see MMjono¢ 
the world only at second-hand through problem f,..q | 
which the past has formulated, through distinctions bong 





which dead thinkers have elaborated. An intel. 
lectual revolution is not of necessity a good thing; 
but a professed revolution compromised from the 
outset by subjection to the old and traditional js 
pretty assuredly a bad thing. A revolution in tra 
dition that after all stays within the bounds of 
tradition is a boon to men who wish to be modem 
and conservative at the same time; who want to 
be both scientific and also idealistic in the ways 
sanctioned by the past. But it only postpones the 
day of reckoning. It is possible that the Great 
War was in some true sense a day of reckoning 
for Kantian thought, and that from henceforth 
interest in him will openly become more and mort 
antiquarian in nature. 
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Joun Dewey. 


Winter Bird 


My bird, my darling, 

Calling through the cold afternoon! 
Those round bright notes, 

Each one so perfect 

Shaken from the other and yet 

Hanging together in flashing clusters! 

The small soft flowers and the ripe fruit, 
All are gathered. 

It is the season now of nuts and berries 
And round bright flashing drops 

On the frozen grass. acturil 
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The Hypnotizing 


INNIE KLUTH personally we have 

never met. We know however that at 

one time he was living in Linoleumville, 
on Staten Island, and it is quite probable that he 
was working for The American Linoleum Manu- 
facturing Corporation, which has a factory there. 
And we know that one morning some two years 
ago Winnie Kluth received through the mail, ad- 
dressed to him at his home, a four-page piece of 
printed matter entitled Man to Man Talks. It 
professed no other authorship than that of the 
International Educational Society, located at 1150 
Broadway, and no other purpose than to give him 
free wisdom in the interest of Better Working Con- 
ditions. 

Next week, Winnie Kluth got Number Two of 
Man to Man Talks, and thereafter they came reg- 
ularly until Number Seventy-Eight, which closed 
the series. They brought Winnie around to view 
is Boss patriotically in terms of stars-and-stripes- 
forever. They convinced Winnie that if he worked 
longer and harder he might some day get a raise, 
and that he ought to be cheerful and work even 
longer and harder yet if his pay was cut. They 
proved that it’s foolish to go looking for a new 
job, And above all they opened his eyes to what 
a snake the labor agitator is. 

Week after week came Man to Man Talks with 
heir bluff brotherly advice or their home-and- 

other sentimentalism. Doubtless it ‘never oc- 
urred to Winnie to wonder if his employer could 
ave a hand in the circulation of them. It was 
bviously a great philanthropic movement for his 
benefit alone. Cunningly it appealed first to his 
ear and then to his greed, his vanity, his shrewd- 
ess. Well, he was mightily impressed, and in the 
nd he wrote a thankful letter to the Society, say- 


ig: 


I cannot praise Man to Man Talks enough, for it is 
such a wonderful paper to read. I used to be like some 
of the other fellows, waiting for the whistle to blow, 
but since I started reading your Man to Man Talks 
I am a changed man. ... They have made me look 
at my work in the right way. 


Poor Winnie Kluth! Thus might Fido philos- 
bphize when somebody patted his head, just before 
lling him. He was quite inspired, and we earnest- 
y hope that his conversion brought him the re- 
ards it merited. But it might shock him a trifle 
0 know that his letter soon reached the hands of 
is employer, and caused that gentleman much joy. 
na letter dated April 18, 1923, Charles F. Cart- 
tdge, President of The American Linoleum Manu- 


acturing Corporation, wrote to an officer of the 
pociety : 
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of Winnie Kluth 


We are very much pleased with the letters you 
have shown us from our employes which are evi- 
dence that the literature you are sending them is hav- 
ing the desired effect. The world is passing through 
a very unsatisfactory period of labor intimidation. Un- 
der its domination we have been almost helpless. The 
workers have been led to unreasonable demands and to 
false and radical views. They must be led back to 
sane thinking, and such work as your Society is doing 
should be welcomed and supported by every alert em- 
ployer of labor. 


Winnie might be surprised to know that, for 
each of its employes to whom the bulletins were 
sent, The American Linoleum Manufacturing Cor- 
poration paid a fee of from six to eight and a half 
cents a week. He might be surprised to know that 
the International Educational Society is merely a 
name, and its office at 1150 Broadway is occupied 
only by clerks and stenographers. The real agency 
behind this benevolent gesture is the National 
Foundation, Inc., and Mr. Cartledge addressed his 
letter to the Foundation at 1 Madison Avenue. 

This information might be a surprise to Winnie 
because it is the basic principle of the scheme, and 
the one that distinguishes it from its competitors, 
to deceive him about it. By the admission of 
H. M. Cook, vice-president of the Foundation, 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of the employers who 
subscribe to the Man to Man Talks keep their 
part in it a secret. 


II. 


A big and flourishing enterprise is this National 
Foundation. Since its organization in 1919 it has 
fairly well covered New England and the coast 
states as far as Virginia, and it is now preparing 
for a big drive westward. There are volumes of 
testimonials even more pathetic than that of Win- 
nie Kluth, in which workingmen pitiful with grati- 
tude thank the International Educational Society 
for lifting them out of themselves. There are 
other volumes from Bosses who thank the National 
Foundation for educating their men to “right 
thought and action in relation to their work, their 
employers and their country.” And profits appar- 
ently have been huge. 

The story of the beginnings of the National 
Foundation is illuminating. It was recounted tu 
us, obligingly, by Mr. Cook himself. 

In 1919, it seems, Judge Gary, addressing a 
body of employers, told them that the majority of 
workingmen really were not as vicious as they 
might appear; they were just ignorant. His re- 
mark fell in the uberous soil of the imagination of 
one John Thomas Austin, a professional organizer 
of employers’ associations. A little while later, 


a 
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at a meeting in New York, Mr. Austin outlined a 
new scheme to soothe labor unrest. It would edu- 
cate them out of their ignorance, he said; and 
they need not know their Bosses had anything to 
do with it. Twenty-six of the men agreed to sub- 
scribe to his projected Man to Man Talks for a 
period of eighteen months. Immediately the Na- 
tional Foundation was incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital. 

Then came a piece of work by Mr. Austin that 
Mr. Cook comments was “‘very astute.” Just be- 
fore the war, Mr. Cook says, there was a radical 
group in New York known as the International 
Society. During the war it was broken up, most 
of its members going to prison. Out of the rubbish 
heap Mr. Austin now retrieved the tattered ban- 
ner of the International Society. He touched it 
up with a little artificial brimstone to strengthen 
the lingering odor of old days and hojsted it over 
his honeyed printing presses. The International 
Educational Society, affecting the manner and vest- 
ments of hell, was organized to promote the cause 
of heaven. 

And now the agents of the National Foundation 
are legion. Each of them carries in his kit a copy 
of the I. W. W. song-book, together with numbers 
of the New Republic, the Liberator and such; and 
on his face each of them carries the haggard look 
of forebodement and disaster. He is a high- 
pressure salesman. For half an hour he plies his 
panting prospect with suspicion and alarm, and 
then, just when the wretched employer is reach- 
ing, with suicidal intent, for his paper-cutter—O, 
then, then there dawns luminous on our agent’s 
visage the smile of hope! He produces salvation 
in Man to Man Talks. 

Agents of the National Foundation get a flat 
twenty-five percent commission on the face of their 
contracts, according to Mr. Cook. And they are 
thriving. In the files of the Foundation is a letter 
from the Lynn Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc., inclosing a list of 3,600 employes. At the 
minimum price, $6 a hundred a week, the contract 
calls for $16,848. The agent’s commission on that 
one sale was more than $4,000. 


III. 


If you, gentle reader, were to take time to go 
through the seventy-eight numbers of Man to Man 
Talks, you would not wonder at the change they 
wrought in Winnie Kluth. They are a collection 
of hokum, platitude and sentimentalism deftly cal- 
culated to appeal to a man’s greed and fear and 
the psychological residua of days at mamma’s 
knee. It is a process of psychotherapy. After a 
few sedative treatments in Number One and Num- 
ber Two, the new ideal is propounded in Number 
Three: Someone Must Be Foreman. 

On page one there is always a cartoon, in which 
several principal figures appear again and again. 
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One is the noble workingman, Joe, who ney, 
smokes, who conducts himself Sundays SO tha 
Monday goes by without a yawn, who is always 
at work a little before time’ and who quits }\ 
bench only after the whistle has blown. Anothe, 
is the Boss, and you don’t have to look at hi 
more than once to know that he carries Old Glo, 
in his handkerchief pocket and the key of heave, 
on his key-ring. And another is the agitator, ; 
scowling sullen fellow indeed, a dour and vicioy 
wastrel, his face seamed with dissipation and his 
eyes murderous. 

The suggestion is, of course, that Winnie idep. 
tify himself with noble Joe; and by the time Win. 
nie gets Number Seventeen he is all ready for th 
piece of hypnosis in store for him. It comes in th 
regular page-two feature, a Letter from Jack t 


Joe. Jack writes: 
Old pal, that was great news about your gettin 
promoted. . . . Promotion, advancement on person 


merit is the American way. That’s the way you ge 
yours and the way I got mine. 


Poor Winnie Kluth! If his employer is shrewd 
enough to reduce his wages on the day Number 
Seventeen arrives, Winnie will smile and thank 
him. All he needs to do is go home and read that 
letter from Jack to Joe, and look at the picture of 
his handsome self on page one; and he will bk 
happy as the day is long. 

Number Nineteen gives a variation on “Worker 
of the World, Unite!” It shouts beamingly 
“Cheer up, Workers of the World, and keep 2t 
it! Service is God’s measure of greatness!” 

Number Fifty-four inculcates the following bit 
of social idealism: 


You are surely right when you think those behini 
you are after your job. They would be foolish mo 
to want to get ahead. . Then we need not worn 
about the people behind us. Better be interested i 
someone ahead. 


And finally comes the last number. By this tim 
Winnie Kluth would doubtless answer more readily 
to the name “Joe” than to his own. Now Jo 
writes the letter, thanking Jack for his seventy 
seven epistles of the past. Joe says: 


You’ve taught me to do more and better work and 
be happy while doing it, that my job is pretty mud 
what I make it and that it pays to stick to one jo; 
that contentment comes from the fact that I have & 
livered the goods; also that those who do honest wot 
are rewarded in the end. 

I’ve learned that the boss and the foreman are 
best friends—that they are square with me when | & 
what is right. 

You have taught me how to talk back to the trouble 
makers and the agitators ranting against the boss a! 
our government—that the present form of Americ# 
government is best and offers the greatest opportunil 
for the honest worker to get ahead. All we need is ® 
realize its ideals. . . . 
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IV. 


Can such a treatment be effective? Apparently 
is confoundingly so. Here are excerpts from a 
w of the many, many jubilant letters from em- 
oyers which the agents of the National Founda- 
om are taking west with them today. 

Carl G. Pfeiffer, manager of Frederic’s, Inc., a 
welry concern at Peekskill, writes: 


We have been using National Foundation Service for 
a representative list of our employes, who are mostly 
women, during the past eight months with complete 
satisfaction. During a period when business is under- 
going readjustment, when workers are laid off for part 
or all of the time, when a wage-cut is deemed neces- 
sary, we consider your educational propaganda served in 
their homes particularly valuable. At such time, when 
conditions cause dissatisfaction and unrest, your liter- 
ature constitutes a natural antidote, making the work- 
ers less susceptible to the radical influences sure to be 
exerted upon them. 


J. J. McCarthy, secretary of the Malone Dairy 
ompany, of New York, writes enthusiastically to 
firm his previous oral statement: 


During the strike of the Milk Drivers, some of our 
men when approached by the leaders of the Union to 
ino on strike, fluanted the Man to Man Talks in their 
faces and stated that those were their principles and 
hat they should read them and get some common sense. 

you are probably aware none of our men went out 
on strike. 


And along comes E. W. Booth, of The Booth 
It Hat Company, Inc., of Brooklyn, just burbling 
th joy. He writes: 


In renewing our subscriptions for National Founda- 
ion Service we are pleased to inform you of the excel- 
ent results obtained through the mailing of your liter- 
ture to the homes of our employes. We believe that 
he service has not only cut down our production costs, 
but has helped counteract radicalism among the work- 
rs of this district. 


So effective have Man to Man talks proved 
t their circulation figures would probably be as- 
hishing. And this is just the beginning. Na- 
nal trade associations are urging the service on 
ir members, industrial leaders are offering their 
sonal help in spreading the gospel, and already 
me important corporations, such as the Mergen- 
ler Linotype Company and the Loose-Wiles 
it Company, are among the Foundation’s 
tomers. 
ven beyond the reaches of industry are Man 
Man Talks penetrating. We are soon to have 
, it would seem, in our schools. Among sev- 
leager letters from principals and educators the 
t interesting comes from the Massachusetts 
partment of Education, at the State House in 
ston. It proposes to use the hokum that hypno- 
d Winnie Kluth in training courses for teachers! 
LEONARD LANSON CLINF. 
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The Bandwagon 


Tuey WiLt Atso Rewrite GENESIS AND LEAVE 
OUT THE APPLE SCANDAL 

Club women in a thriving suburb are about to give a 
regular performance of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, but 
out of consideration for the Eighteenth Amendment they 
have cut out the characters of Sir Toby Belch and Sir 
Andrew Aguecheck. 

—The Los Angeles Times. 


ANOTHER Business MAN GoNE WRONG 
I will omit all reference to the social, ethical or economic 
points, because I am not a Socialist, and cannot discuss 
these points intelligently. 

—Henry W. Moore, of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association, testifying against the 
Child Labor Amendment before the Flouse 

Judiciary Committee. 


FRANKREICH UEBER ALLES 
The destiny of us French whose mind is clear, and who 
will not listen to confusion, is to decide now whether the 
world shall be formed in our image, or whether our race 
shall be stricken from the earth. Are we worthy, inde- 
fatigable pioneers, to trace for the world the path of prog- 
ress and of liberty, of peace and of reason, or shall we 
submit to the domination of an intelligence coarsened with 
animal brutality? It will be for your generation to an- 
swer, and it will be for you to deepen the furrow left 
by your elders. 
—Speech delivered by M. Didier, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Institution 
Sainte-Marie, Paris. 


Wuat A Day IN ATLANTIC City CAN Do 
It was noticed by competent observers that the outlook 
on life of girls who participated [in the Atlantic City bath- 
ing beauty parades] was completely changed. Before the 
competition they were splendid examples of innocent and 
pure womanhood. Afterward their heads were filled with 
vicious ideas. 
—Miss Pauline B. Smith, Gen. Sec’y. 
of Y. W.C. A., Trenton, quoted in 
the N. Y. Times. 


DiviNE DIscONTENT BY THE CuBICc Foor 

Believing that the silent teaching of good taste in furni- 
ture makes a great impression on the minds of people and 
that the average spectator of a film has a feeling, way 
down in his heart that he lacks something of culture when 
he sees a beautiful thing and knows that a similar object 
he has at home is ugly, Mr. P. A. B. Hannesey, who con- 
ducts a beautiful studio in Western Avenue, Hollywood, 
is adding 15,000 square feet of floor space in an attempt 
to better take care of his rapidly increasing business. 

—Los Angeles Times. 


“It 1s More BLessep To RECEIVE 
THAN TO GIVE” 

Shortly before Christmas it was announced that good old 
Saint Nick would visit Tarboro the day before Christmas 
and would make the First National his headquarters. On 
Christmas Eve each of the 800 children who came to the 
bank to visit him received a small memento and listened 
te a talk on saving and banking by Santa. 

—Forbes’ Magazine. 


SANTA SAys: 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Origins of the World War 


IR: The review of Hazen’s Europe since 1815, published 

by Professor H. E. Barnes in the New Republic of March 
19, 1924, has given rise to a warm controversy in regard to 
the truth about the origins of the war. Professor Raymond 
Turner, whose books were included in‘the reviewer's condemna- 
tion, has replied and suggested that the critic misrepresented 
the position of the so-called revisionists. In self-defence Pro- 
fessor Barnes, in the same issue of April 9, has called upon 
me specifically, among others, to come forward and disavow him 
by showing that he has not faithfully presented the revisionist 
point of view, or else to take issue with Professors Hazen and 
Turner. 

I accept the invitation with pleasure, particularly since I con- 
sider myself at least indirectly responsible for Professor Barnes's 
review. I am one of those to whom he submitted the manu- 
script before publication, and I gave it my whole-hearted ap- 
proval. 

By way of explanation I might say that I supported the war 
enthusiastically, and considered it a privilege to serve at the 
front. Nothing could have been more natural in view of our 
general ignorance of the real situation. Since that time, how- 
ever, a prolonged study of the books and documents which have 
been deluged upon us, supplemented by extensive travel abroad 
and discussion with some of the leading European historians, 
has led me entirely to revise my opinions. Not that J have 
become pro-German. I doubt whether anyone could honestly 
accuse me of partiality in that direction, But I fail to under- 
stand how anyone at all acquainted with the new source mate- 
rial can still regard article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles 
as anything but the most stupendous hoax in history. 

Professor Turner seems to include himself among the 
“revisionists,” but I question whether any of these gentlemen 
would welcome him as one of their own. It is truly remark- 
able how slight the divergence in view between impartial schol- 
ars, even between those on the Allied and those on the German 
side, really is. To the best of my knowledge Professor Barnes 
has given a clear exposition of the moderate revisionist point 
of view, and if he has laid himself open to persecution on that 
account I am only too ready to take my stand by him and 
suffer the consequences. 

Professor Turner makes the statement that, “generally speak- 
ing,” historians maintain that while the war arose from large 
general causes, and though all the participants were in some 
sense to blame, yet Germany was the principal immediate factor 
that made the war not to be avoided. If he means by this 
that the majority of Allied and American so-called “historians” 
(most of whom have only a very casual acquaintance with the 
source material) uphold this viewpoint, he is unquestionably 
correct. He is just as certainly wrong if he believes that the 
leading authorities maintain this position, He is equally mis- 
taken if he thinks that “any new statement in favor of the 
Germans and discreditable to the Allies ... is at once accepted 
with undiscriminating enthusiasm and pleasure, and given the 
impression that it refutes all held before.” Some of the most 
violent indictments of German and Austrian policy came to 
my ears in those countries, and, I think, it is generally believed 
by our former opponents that their statesmen were preéminent 
by their incapability more than by anything else. So far as 
acceptance of material from “Russian revolutionary sources or 
German spies” is concerned the obvious answer is that the 
Allied governments can easily change the situation by throwing 
open their own archives. The historian’s suspicions are quite 
justifiable when, in contrast to the voluminous and frank pub- 
lications of the German and Austrian governments and the un- 
adorned confessions of many of the statesmen of the Central 
powers, the Allied countries produce such pathetic contributions 
as the French Yellow Books and the memoirs of Poincaré or 
Asquith. It must be confessed that what has been revealed of 
the doings of the Allied statesmen incriminates rather than 










exonerates them. So far as I know there has been no s¢;j 
attempt made to answer the conclusions of either Fay or G 
on the basis of the material they used. The warm wely 
given both those works should have shown Professor Ty, 
that they had the approval of a great many impartia! yj 
in this country as well as abroad. 

Wir1uaM L, Layo 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Keynes Denies 


IR: In your issue of April 2, Mr. Auld, the author of 

article signed “Alpha” dealing with the French claim 
reparations, invites me categorically to deny or affirm “one 
ple question of fact: that the French claim was a 1914 valuay 
made directly on pre-war records.” Of course I categoric@im. ha 
deny it. The French first worked out what the claim w ow 
have been on pre-war prices; but—quite naturally—they ing curlin, 
duced a multiplier to bring their claim into accordance 
post-war prices before actually presenting it. In his origi 
criticism of my figures Mr. Auld just forgot the multiplier, 
the mistake having been pointed out, he has no excuse to 


on repeating it. ie wa beter. 
London. either 
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IR: In its issue of April 16 the New Republic, referring 
the speakers’ controversy at the Harvard Union, states { 


“a censorship committee has been set up consisting of fa J britt 
members and hand-picked students.” Although I am oni 
those undergraduates who has been most strongly opposed to MPN $ t 


policy of the Union Governing Board, I consider it only #ichamfe 
to say that the Governing Board appointed a special speak 
committee, in order that a more balanced program of speai 
might be arranged. It is decidedly not a “censorship” commit 
Ir could not be a “censorship” committee even if it wanted 
for the Governing Board maintains the right of veto over 
the committee’s recommendations, Moreover, the two stu 
members are two of the men who have been leading the § 
to invite Mr. Debs, Dr. Nearing, and Mr. Foster. Hence if 
plain that the Governing Board, in appointing the underg 
vates’ representatives, has not shown favoritism for its own 
of the case. 

In spite of the Governing Board’s veto power over the Sp¢ 
ers’ Committee, the undergraduates feel that the appoixtulong a 


motto 
thin 
ok clos 


just a 


ty, to 


of such a committee is a step in the right direction. But they. 

xe 4. ing, | 
a long, long way to go. The real principle at stake is: : 
or shall not the active members of the Harvard Union be in my} 


mitted to hear in the halls of their club the speakers they limits 
sire? The undergraduates have submitted the following p 
sition: “That hereafter when 200 members of the Ha T you 
Union show by petition that they wish to hear a certain spe" trave 
and when the Undergraduates Committee* approves the cht 
that speaker should be invited to the Union, provided only 4 
he is permitted to lecture in public by the Government of res tl 
United States.” This right will probably be refused at! sigh | 
But the undergraduates, supported enthusiastically by may 
the most prominent and respected members of the Ha desol: 
Faculty, will eventually win out. grief 
Coruiss LAMONT, 
Vice-President Harvard Unie 


weayv 





Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


This soi 

*The Undergraduates Committee is composed of six ““Giontemp] 

graduates elected yearly by the student members of the UMliRes in Ne 
to represent their opinions as to how the Union should be “May, 
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Eleonora Duse’ 


1. 
0 scri@-.c's believing, so the ancient word 
or G , ° 
welogmmlls buds to shrivelled powder flecks, turns flax 
' Turf moky heaps of straw whose small flames wax 
ial mi 


ly to gasp and die. The thing’s absurd! 
LANGE ; blind men ever seen or deaf men heard? 
st one beholds but measures what one lacks. 
tere is the prism to draw gold from blacks, 
fash the iris colors of a bird? 
+ in the eye, be sure, nor in the ear, 
or of Mr in an instrument of twisted glass, 
“se: t there are sights I see and sounds I hear 
valuatmhich ripple me like water as they pass. 
*gorea@l:. that I give you for a dear love’s sake 


m wo ; : 
curling noise of waves marching along a lake. 


ey in 

nce 

Origy 

lier Il. 

ise to 

<oryedm etter OF a poem—the words are set 


either tune. Be careful how you slice 
he flap which is held down by this device 
pressed upon it. In one moment met 
ard cameo, intaglio, a fret 
workmanship, and I. Like melted ice 
tates look the form and froze so, turned precise 
d brittle seal, a creed in silhouette. 
ed to fing’s believing? What then would you see? 
ony amfered dragon? Three spear-heads of steel? 
motto done in flowered charactry? 
ommitmme thin outline of Mercury’s winged heel? 
ok closer, do you see a name, a face, 
, stu just a cloud dropped down before a holy place? 


idergt III. 


own 

1e Semmes, to whose enchantment I took shape 

rointlm long ago, though carven to your grace, 

he ing, like quickened wood, your sweet sad face 
1 be Mat in my flesh, yet may I not escape 


they Mi limitations: words that jibe and gape 










er your loveliness and make grimace 

1 sped travesty where they should interlace 
weave of sun-spun ocean from a cape. 

res then must contain you, this and more, 
sigh of wind floating on ripe June hay, 
desolate pulse of snow beyond a door, 

grief of mornings seen as yesterday. 


This sonnet sequence was written several months ago, 
x WE°“templation of Signora Duse’s proposed final appear- 


, U in New York, which were to have taken place early 
be ul i} ay. 


All that you are mingles as one sole cry 


To point a world aright which is so much awry. 


IV. 
If Beauty set her image on a stage 
And bid it mirror moments so intense 
With passion and swift largess of the sense 
To a divine exactness, stamp a page 
With mottoes of hot blood, and disengage 
No atom of mankind’s experience, 
But lay the soul’s complete incontinence 
Bare while it tills grief’s gusty acreage— 
Doing this, you, spon-image to her needs, 
She picked to pierce, reveal, and soothe again, 
Shattering by means of you the tinsel creeds 
Offered as meat to the pinched hearts of men. 
So, sacrificing you, she fed those others 


Who bless you in their prayers even before their mothers. 


V. 
Life seized you with her iron hands and shook 
The fire of your boundless burning out 
To fall on us, poor little ragged rout 
Of common men, till like a flaming book 
We, letters of a message, flashed and took 
The fiery flare of prophecy, devout 
Torches to bear your oil, a dazzling shout, 
The liquid golden running of a brook. 
Who, being upborne on racing streams of light, 
Seeing new heavens sprung from dusty hells, 
Considered you, and what might be your plight, 
Robbed, plundered—since Life’s cruel plan compels 
The perfect sacrifice of one great soul 


To make a myriad others even a whit more whole. 


VI. 
Seeing you stand once more before my eyes 
In your pale dignity and tenderness, 
Wearing your frailty like a misty dress 
Draped over the great glamour which denies 
To years their domination, all disguise 
Time can achieve is but to add a stress, 
A finer fineness, as though some caress 
Touched you a moment to a strange surprise. 
Seeing you after these long lengths of years, 
I only know the glory come again, 
A majesty bewildered by my tears, 
A golden sun spangling slant shafts of rain, 
Moonlight delaying by a sick man’s bed, 
A rush of daffodils where wastes of dried leaves spread: 
Amy LoweLL. 
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Masse Mensch 


Man and the Masses, by Ernst Toller, translated by 
Louis Untermeyer. Garrick Theatre, April 14, 1924. 
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NE may easily be grateful to the Theatre Guild for 

producing Masse Mensch and for following the gen- 
eral quality of the Berlin production. The name of the 
play has come often across the seas to us; and everyone 
has heard of the power of its success under Jiirgen 
Fehling’s direction at the theatre of the Volksbiihne, 
the Berlin working-man’s enormous theatrical organiza- 
tion. To see Masse Mensch tried out, then, on our 
stage, is a genuine privilege, however boring, for me at 
least, it turned out to be. 

Out of this production at the Garrick there are 
moments that I recall as briefly exciting. The stock- 
exchange was good, with its red and black, its flicker and 
jerk of agitation in lights and in figures. The spot 
where Mr. Hughes’s silver figure rose high in the air, in 
front of the woman’s blue, had its incantation. And here 
and there a gesture, a line, a form passed into the tension 
of beauty. Ben-Ami’s first movement was interesting, in 
spite of the sophomoric stuff. that he was soon to say. His 
entrance with the concertina was stirring. Miss Yurka 
used a good tone and dignified postures, though I never 
felt that the part came from far within. Mr. Haupt 
showed a clean technical control and instinct for style, 
though imprisoned in a frigid sort of delicatessen accent. 
But how shocking all that comes to be, when we remem- 
ber that Ernst Toller poured out into this* drama a 
passion and fervor that keep him in prison still; and when 
we remember that Masse Mensch has been in its own 
land and under its own conditions a firebrand. 

The story of the play begins with the Husband, who 
symbolizes the state, persuading the Woman to abandon 
her Communist leadership. A grotesque stock-exchange 
arises in the woman’s mind. Her husband appears in 
this dream as the recorder of sales. There follows a 
Revolutionary meeting in which the Woman pleads for 
a bloodless strike, as against the Nameless One, who is the 
Mob, or Mass, crying for revolution against the people’s 
wrongs. Another dream scene, in which the Nameless 
One leads the people in a macabre dance. Her Husband 
is led in to be shot, she intercedes. In the next scene 
the workers are making a last stand against defeat. An- 
other dream scene follows. "The woman suffers and takes 
on herself the pain of the world, and finally accuses God 
of guilt. The last scene is in the prison; the Husband 
comes to save the Woman, the Nameless One and the 
Priest come. She, standing for Pacifism as between War 
and Revolution, rejects aid. She is led out to be shot; 
and two starving workers snatch at her spoils, until the 
shots outside are heard. 

The treatment of this material is expressionistic, its 
content under such a method must be revealed by means 
of short speeches and indications of reactions that explode 
the very centre of the matter. Masse Mensch is in fact 
a famous example of expressionism. But from it I de- 
cide once and for all what to me has seemed always true, 
which is that expressionism as a serious method has very 
little point and little that is new except a certain German 
obviousness of theory. In so far as these expressionistic 
speeches and images do anything of tragic importance 
they are merely the poetic method. In so far as the 
method appears patently and almost underscored, ex- 
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pressionism is merely an intrusion on serious revelatiy 
It moves toward mannerism and contrariness and self 
explanation; all of which may forward the developmep 
of art but cripple the work itself in which they pers. 
What professional expressionism is best adapted to achie, 
is satire, comedy; it can hit and punch and leap aly 
and put edge on absurdity and wit; it can search jp, 
its material with speed and economy. The expressioniy, 
of Masse Mensch fills it with speeches that are at presey 
only platitudes. To vitalize them and make them tpy 
they need either great poetic quality in the dramar 
or great belief and passion in actor and audience. 

Mr. Kenneth Macgowan in his Continental Stagecraf 
has a fine account of the production of Masse Mensch 
Berlin. From that performance, before that audience , 
Continental working-men, and in the stress of the tim 
it is clear that a vast power arose. The play shook me» 
and carried the mind toward magnificent surges of {ed 
ing and toward those vast abstractions that underlie 
great moments in art. That was in Berlin. 

Mr. Simonson’s directing and his designing of May 
Mensch is full of care and skill and full of extraordin 
coéperation and manipulation of the difficult elements ay, 
agencies involved in such an enterprise. What it 
lacks is what could alone save the performance and give 
the piece a pressure of truth; what is lacking is the 
lief and urgency that might give the play life. Tk 
greatest art can stand either as pure art or as content 
though in it both are indispensable and inseparable; sud 
art more or less takes care of itself. But lower in th 
scale there are instances of artistic creation that have 
quality or style which in itself will carry them throug 
to a certain success. Masse Mensch is not one of thew 
but at the other pole; without the heat of its content if 
grows tame. It cannot be taken as mere art—if ther 
is such a thing as mere art. For it, lights, devices, acto: 
straining and training over the stage, are only emptines 
and mockery. Masse Mensch must be believed ai 
presented in all its violence of soul and its tumult ¢ 
wrong. It is communistic, revolutionary or whatever yo 
like to call it, but it is not distilled into an art that ca 

exist comparatively free of the impulse of a credo; t 
present it we must face the music; and without faith, o 
at least without the power or courage to give to it } 
full stride and impact, it is a mere spectacle and not 
very interesting one at that. 

To hear Miss Yurka in her blue dress saying that Gol 
is guilty might be moving if it arose out of the gif 
cosmic passion, just as I might be moved to see the term 
of a savage in front of a tree that had been blasted } 
lightning. But without that inner convulsion and pa 
ment, talking about God’s guilt is only nonsense, con 

diction in terms, and adolescent truism. And when i 

woman is at last led away to be shot and the 

actresses struggle for her spoils and talk of the wrong 
men do, I listen, think their position in the centre of ti 
stage and below the raised mass of shadow is very gow 
and feel little and care less. If the body of Mas 

Mensch were brought to me quivering and alive, I migi 

take it or leave it, according to my interest and humanif 

at the moment; at the Garrick it comes to me alm 

always as artifice and platitude. To produce M 

Mensch and to appreciate it for whatever good is ini 

we must pay the price, producers and audience, and th 

the Theatre Guild and none of us have done, not by 
long sight; and none of us intend to do. 
Starx Youns 
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d «ff The Seven Lively Arts 

Opmen 

per - The Seven Lively Arts, by Gilbert Seldes. New York: 
achiengimlarper and Brothers. $4.00. 

) abo 

rs ina A LL those who in their study of the post-war mind 






























have gone far enough to realize that young Europe 
g Latinity especially—has come under American 
fence, and want now to know just what that influence 
will have to read this book. Luckily for them it is 
remely readable. It is too long and something repe- 
ious, but these are its only serious faults. Europeans 
itably will be tempted to skip those prairies of print 
jded with utterly unfamiliar names—names of Amer- 
~n music-hall performers, paragraph-writers and comic 
lystrators. It is a temptation to be resisted: for be- 
en the names they will find fresh and acute observa- 
ons, expressed in lively English, and arguments well con- 
Jered and honest, not easily to be gainsaid. 
Popular music (ragtime, jazz), the Movies, Paragraph- 
iting, Music Hall turns of every sort ‘acrobatics, 
owning, tricks), Musical Comedy, Comic Strips, etc. 
what Mr. Seldes means by the lively arts. He calls 
hem “minor arts’ sometimes, which he should not do, 
st they come to be confounded with the moribund arts— 
stting, weaving, dyeing, furniture and jewelry making 
he crafts, in fact, those chronic invalids of the nine- 
nth century. With the lively arts Mr. Seldes is ad- 
irably equipped to deal, being sensitive, intelligent, well 
jucated and an American: only an American could have 
itten this book. Only an American could have written 
ith the unaffected gusto without which it would have 
een a glittering tour de force, and, at the same time, with 
he first-hand knowledge without which it would have 


slonisg 
Presen 
m trug 
amMatig 


ren silly. One trembles to think what a Frenchman or 
a 2 Italian would have made of it. But from modern 
a ; merica come the lively arts, in modern America they 
m . exploited more efficiently than elsewhere, and of 
t cole America—according to Mr. Seldes—they are the 
“ Jet and most complete expression. Add, that by some 
th f the alertest minds in Europe these lively arts, which 
i generally recognized as America’s contribution, are 
jee ailed as the new ingredient which is te vivify Western 

vilization, and you will perceive that a book of this 
+ Golmett well done—as this one is—must be of interest to 
righ students of the present and future on both sides the 
errormplantic. 
ed bi The Seven Lively Arts is historical, critical, and en- 


busiastic; but, mixed in with the history and criticism 
nd buoyed up by the enthusiasm, there is, of course, a 
esis. And the thesis is, that the lively arts, when they 
¢ good, are better than the serious arts, when they are 
od. That is all. To be right with Mr. Seldes we have 
lly to agree that Mr. Herriman the genial (using that 
ord at once in the French and English sense) inventor 
Krazy Kat, and Mr. Berlin, and Miss Mills and the 
odigious Fratellini are better than Puccini and Lazlo 
id Miss Maud Allan and the author of If Winter 
Anyone, therefore, who, misled by an article 
iblished some time ago in the Dial and reprinted in this 
bok, supposed that Mr. Seldes after reducing me to a 
ddle was going to step across it and storm the fort 
Culture will be grievously disappointed. Mr. Seldes is 
h too intelligent and cares too much for art to imagine 
t even “Pack up your sins” can without silliness be com- 
red with the B minor Mass, or that the funniest Key- 
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stone film is on quite the same plane with Twelfth Night. 
Indeed, he goes further; for he seems to agree that the 
state of mind of his honest, unsophisticated low-brow, 
revelling frankly in Whiteman’s band, is positively less val- 
uable than his own, enjoying the G minor Symphony. 

So there is no storming of the fort; only a little snip- 
ing at Culture. And even that is, perhaps, misdirected. 
Mr. Seldes is scholar enough to know what the word 
means. He does not imagine, I suppose, that anyone is 
born with taste and intelligence to receive, unlicked, all 
that art has to give. Any fool—any uncultivated fool— 
can enjoy a film, a comic strip, or Alexander’s rag-time 
Band; but to appreciate Shakespeare and Bach—or let us 
say Picasso and Stravinsky—taste must be educated. I am 
sorry, but it is so. Wherefore, at any classical concert 
there are hundreds of learners incapable -of understand- 
ing fully all that is being played; if anything difficult is 
being played for the first or second or third time I am 
one of them. Here is a chance for the monkey-pated 
one, who has been dipping into Seldes a bit and who does 
enjoy Jazz anyway: “Cultivated humbugs’—he gibbers 
—‘“look at them pretending.” In fact they are learning. 
Some of us really ought to look up the. irregular verbs 
again before using “Culture” as a term of abuse. 

I will venture a step further, and entreat Mr. Seldes 
not to be too hard on the artistic snobs even. I would 
not have them discouraged. After all, Athens and Flor- 
ence—if they ever existed—are things of the past; and 
nowadays one cannot but suspect that a good deal of 
first-rate art would wither in the bud were it not fed 
and fostered by a rich artificial manure. How would 
Picasso have managed in early days if there had been 
no German or Russian millionaires ready to buy his pic- 
tures rather than be out of the movement? How could 
Stravinsky have produced his longer works if there had 
been no Russian ballet public? Has Mr. Seldes ever 
watched that public or heard it talk? Well, if he is going 
to point out to all the people who are bored by The 
Brandenburg concerti or Le Sacre du Printemps, not only 
that they would be much happier, but also that their ears 
would be more creditably employed, listening to a Jazz 
Band, it may be doubted whether the next Bach or 
Stravinsky that comes along will ever make himself heard. 
I presume Mr. Seldes is not so simple as to suppose that 
he and the other disinterested enthusiasts could keep an 
opera-house, or a large concert-hall even, in coals for a 
week. 

Which suggests a further, and possibly irrelevant, com- 
ment. Mr. Seldes finds the spectacle of bored snobs sit- 
ting out classical concerts ridiculous; I know another not 
less funny—those refined, intelligent faces amongst the 
book-makers in the stalls or the blackguards in the gallery 
of a Music Hall. They are trying so hard, those fastidious 
intellectuals, to be amused by one fool knocking down an- 
other, or by jokes about mothers-in-law and lodgers and 
coming home drunk. And then how pleasant to hear them, 
atter the entertainment—to curry favor with Jean Cocteau 
or Tristan Tzara or Mr. Seldes maybe—raving about a 
saxophone-player or a tumbler in terms which to me would 
sound slightly hysterical were they leaving a perfect per- 
formance of The Way of the World . . . do you know, 
I think a snob at a classical concert makes less of a fool 
of himself than a snob at a knock-about show. 

When I said that Mr. Seldes had intelligence and sensi- 
bility, I deliberately abstained from mentioning what | 
take to be his highest qualification for the difficult task 
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he has set himself: I kept it for the end. Mr. Seldes 
has an extraordinarily acute feeling for style. To follow 
him through his analysis of a subtle Chaplin trick or a 
Fratellini turn is not only a pleasure but often a revela- 
tion, so conscious is he of, so sensitive to, that “style” 
which is the secret of this sort of perfection. For it is 
“style,” unless I mistake, which makes all the difference 
between a good “lively artist” and a bad: style is what 
Irene Castle has and Maud Allan has not, what Ethel 
Levy used to have and has no more, what the Fratellini 
have in abundance, what Harry Lauder, with his fine 
voice, never had. And what else has any of them? One 
can go further. Mr. Seldes does; incidentally touching 
on base-ball of which I know nothing. But I know that 
in cricket of two equally scoring strokes, one being stylish- 
ly made gives pleasure, while the other which merely 
scores runs is merely useful. Very well, if dancers and 
clowns and acrobats and trick-cyclists are artists, so are 
base-ball players, cricketers, foot-ballers—twhen they have 
style. Also, one can wear a suit, pour out tea, or close 
the door with or without style. What is tact but style 
in personal relations? With his intense, though half un- 
conscious, feeling for style, Mr. Seldes has, quite uncon- 
sciously I believe, adumbrated an aesthetic. 

And it may be true. In the difference between Hobbs 
cutting for four and Mead scooping to leg for four may 
lie the beginning of art. Why not? The preoccupation 
with style, the unpractical desire not only to do the thing, 
but to do it in a certain way, is, I suppose, the expression 
of a temperament. Between the tennis-player who wins 
and the tennis-player whom it is a pleasure to watch mani- 
festly there is a real and important difference. An 
aesthetic difference? Who can deny it? The difference 
which, on another plane, and in a higher degree, distin- 
guishes a dog exhaling his misery in lamentable howls 
from King Lear exhaling his stylishly? I have brought 
Mr. Seldes to a conclusion. Will he swallow it? Or 
will he amend the title of his book? 

Cuive Bett. 


The Real Trouble with the 


Farmers 


The Real Trouble with the Farmers, by Herbert Quick. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.00. 


HOSE who prefer not to think seriously about grave 
problems will do well to avoid this book. For hav- 
ing read it, no one can possibly dismiss its arguments by 
the mere exercise of our national self-complacency. Life is 
going exceedingly ill with far the greater part of our 
agricultural population. In every section the evidences of 
rural decay are multiplying. In the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley, the richest agricultural section in the world, almost a 
quarter of the owning farmers have’ virtually gone bank- 
rupt in the brief period since the war. Does anyone 
imagine that the young men and women coming to maturity 
in such an environment are planning to cast in their lot 
with so miserable an occupation? ‘They are leaving the 
farms in a steady stream. The culls remain, together 
with the older men and women who are diffident of their 
ability to adapt themselves to the conditions of life in the 
cities. 
The immediate cause of the rural crisis is the dispropor- 
tion between the prices received by the farmer and the 
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prices he must pay, which has developed most rapidly ,j 
1914. Taking the prices of 1913 at 100, the farne 
products were worth 75 in 1923, as compared with ; 
for wholesale prices. This, as Mr. Quick points out, 4, 
not tell the whole story. The farmer ‘buys industrial pr 
ucts at retail, and we may be pretty certain that ; 

prices had risen even more than wholesale. But let ¢ 
pass. The farmer in 1923 had to give twice as my 
of his product, which means twice as much of his labo; § 
the things he was compelled to buy. 

Many causes work together to this unhappy result, 
the most impertant ones, as analyzed by Mr. Quick 
three: price fixing combinations, the tariff, and high f{rejp 
rates. The farmer, having a surplus for export, has 
meet the competition of all the world. The manufacty 
is protected against the foreign producer by the tariff, a 
through his combinations, lawful or unlawful, he is a 
to take the edge off domestic competition. In the opini 
of Mr. Quick, the farmer can gain no relief through oo 
binations of his own. He can get rid of many tradi 
abuses that rob him for the benefit of the middlem 


But as for controlling the prices of his products throug 


holding back supplies—that is impracticable. Neither 
there any hope that when our domestic consumption } 
grown up to production the position of the farmer 

be improved through duties on imported foods. Such 
development of consumption implies a great increase 
the proportion of the population living in the cities, a 


with it the definite preponderance of the urban vote, whi 


would never support high duties on foodstuffs. 

The farmer cannot fight his enemies by means of co 
bination and protective duties. What he ought to do 
to use his whole political power to destroy the protecti 
duties that enable the industries to exploit him. He } 
been fooled long enough by the sophisms of protection. 

Next to the tariff supported price fixing combinatior 
the most powerful enemy of the farmer is the railway n 
for the purpose of making private profit. In the perit 
of railway expansion the policy of the roads was of neces 
sity one of building up the country. This they did we 
in the main, in spite of their manifold abuses. Now t 
country is built up. The railways have trapped their gam 
and are now in a position to eat it. And the farmer 
being devoured. Mr. Quick does not lay the blame on 
management of the roads. They pursue the policies # 
men would pursue in the circumstances. They do not pm 
per remarkably themselves. There is no chance of getti 
out of the traffic returns sufficient to draw into thr i 
dustry the capital needed for improvements. Yet we 
have improvements. Mr. Quick is no believer in the fi 
ness of government to perform any and all economic f 
tions. But he sees no way out of our transportation i 
passe except through government ownership. His arg 
ment is cogent. Ours is the first great civilization to 
built up on a foundation of land transportation.’ / 
earlier civilizations have depended on water carriage. 
we hope to survive if we leave this most vital of all fut 
tions to be the sport of private profiteering ? 

Many people argue that the farmer can reéstablish ) 
position through codperation, as the Danish farmer » 
done. 
codperation. But codperation alone will not reach the 


of excessive freights, nor will it prevent the tariff protect 


industries from mulcting the farmer at will. The Dani 
coéperatives could buy in the British, Dutch and Gert 
markets, having extremely low duties to pay. When 


Mr. Quick recognizes the great importance ‘ 
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ily § transportation proved excessive, they could launch their 


, ships, and did so. The Minnesota Scandinavians may 


rs X ys coOperative in their instincts, but they have a wholly 
ut, dojmmierent problem to meet. 
al proqgoreat as are the evils mentioned above, there is, Mr, 
my ick thinks, an even greater evil, excessive land values. 
let th American type of rural manhood is formed under the 
s mugeaition of cheap land. With land prices at a high level 
bo: qeget, instead of the independent farmer who owes little 
"ER nothing to any other man, the wretched tenant with 
ult. bigeharshest and most insecure tenure known in the world 
hick gy, or the nominal owner of land so heavily mortgaged 
 freiafmat & brief succession of bad years is bound to ruin him. 
has qe other abuse would of itself kill off the farming popula- 
facts Dear land will. Increase the productiveness of agri- 
if aieiture, diversify the crops, create coéperative organiza- 
ie apes, cut freight rates: the final result will be just to 
opinig land dearer, more inaccessible to the man who wishes 
ch com work it. Mr. Quick’s remedy is the Single Tax. Levy 
tradi taxes on the unimproved value of land, thus eliminat- 
wa all speculative values entirely. We shall again have 
hroumentier conditions established, in which the man who 
ther es to farm may get cheap land, not, however, in re- 
‘on hyugere and inaccessible regions, but right here among us. 
- It may be that nothing but so drastic a measure as 
Such fagge Single Tax will keep the value of land from rising 
ase yy point beyond the reach of the working farmer. I 
1s amok, however, that Mr. Quick fails to distinguish here 
“whi ween conditions that are permanent and those that are 














msitory. If cash rents were on a sound basis they would 
exceed the payment to the government that would be 
acted under the Single Tax. If land were valued on 
tional basis its price would simply amount to the capi- 
ization of its rent, together with a modest allowance for 
sibilities of further rise. A man could afford to buy 
j at such a price. He would be able to meet the in- 
st and pay off on the principal if he farmed well. But 
tually, much of the land, especially in the Middle West, 
grossly overvalued. It has been going up so long that 
rs and sellers alike assume that it will continue to 
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= indefinitely. Sooner or later such an illusion must 
gan pricked, with great hardship to the men who have over- 
mer (peed land on their hands. No small part of our present 
on tygrcultural distress is due to the fact that this illusion 
" collapsing. 

+ pra Yet there are in history no causes, however transitory, 
ettiqmmch may not have permanent effects. We may in a 
he ‘macade overcome the disproportion between farm prices and 
. m@mestrial prices. We may get over the habit of basing 
he fag’ Values on an illusion. But the best blood is steadily 
funqmeaning out of the country. In a decade so much of it 
n iggy be gone that the whole character of our agrarian in- 






tions will have changed and with it the fundamental 

wracter of our civilization. A great emergency is upon 

Are we going to sit idly by and see what happens? 
ALVIN JOHNSON. 








in Hypothesis of Cultural Lag 


Social Change, by William Fielding Ogburn. New 

rk: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 

§ man biologically unfitted for his present artificial en- 

vironment? ‘This is the question which appears to 

uuble contemporary sociologists. Modern man seems to 
lost control of something and the usual postulate is 

@t the environment has grown out of hand. Professor 
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Ogburn illumines the hypothesis by giving it a simplified 
setting but he also falls into all of the errors consequent 
upon arbitrary separations between organisms and their 
environments. His reminder of the over-emphasis of the 
biological factor is timely but leads to doubtful concepts 
regarding independent variables, as e. g., the insistence upon 
distinction between social heritage and the psychological 
nature of man. The validity of this distinction depends 
upon proof that the social heritage contains something 
which is not psychological or not inherent in human nature. 
The opposite is far more susceptible to proof. 

Professor Ogburn’s particularized hypothesis of cultural 
lag may be stated in his words: “Where one part of cul- 
ture changes first, through some discovery or invention, 
and occasions changes in some part of culture dependent 
upon it, there frequently is a delay in the changes occasioned 
in the dependent part of culture. The extent of this lag 
will vary according to the nature of the cultural material, 
but may exist for a considerable number of years, during 
which time there may be said to be a maladjustment” 
(page 201). Illustrations of maladjustment consist of 
changes in industry not reflected in education, changes 
in industry not reflected in adequate laws regulating re- 
sponsibility for accidents, changes in industry not reflected 
in trade union policy, et cetera. According to this hypo- 
thesis, for which Professor Ogburn makes out a splendid 
case, social maladjustment must be regarded as a problem 
in time, hence the use of the time-concept of Jag. (Inde- 
pendent variables disappear in this definition since adjust- 
ment can be mentioned only in relation to factors which 
are dependent.) The chief criticism of the hypothesis is 
its limitation of adjustment to quantitative terms. If two 
factors in the social milieu are interdependent, adjustment 
of some sort must take place if there is change at all. 
Professor Ogburn is concerned with the rate of the adjust- 
ing process and hence his correlations are all in the sphere 
of time. There is, however, a sense in which the rate 
is less important than the quality of adjustment. A quick 
adjustment may be a faulty adjustment. In this connec- 
tion, the term “maladjusment” seems slightly inappropriate 
since it is a qualitative term and should not be used to 
designate a quantitative relation. The illustrations which 
Professor Ogburn uses are for the most part instances of 
incomplete adjustment or of unadjustment. 

The above criticism amounts to a challenge of Professor 
Ogburn’s total thesis with the exception of his ascribed 
reasons for cultural inertia. Here he is on safer ground 
since he deals with qualitative factors which inhibit or 
distort adjustments. Everyone knows that the vested in- 
terests, habits, traditions, et cetera, resist social change but 
this knowledge is not based upon mere time concepts. The 
vested interests oppose change, not because it comes too 
rapidly but because it is likely to affect their interests; the 
rationale of those interests eludes explanation in terms of 
time alone. Changes in material culture, which are set 
over against social changes as casual factors, (pages 268- 
278) are not the result of something extraneous to man. 
If new inventions occur, the capacity for invention is a 
capacity of man, and, as Professor Ogburn himself indi- 
cates, this capacity has something to do with social pro- 
cesses. Material culture, social change and psychological 
man are not separable factors except as separation becomes 
an arbitrary convenience for analysis. Man certainly molds 
his material environment and whatever occurs by way of 
social change is conditioned by the inherent or developed 
capacities of human nature. 
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Professor Ogburn’s “suggestions for better (not quicker) 
adjustments” include (a) a prophylactic for nervous dis- 
orders, (b) sublimation of sex impulses, (c) lessening the 
tension or strain of modern life, (d) overcoming the evils 
of specialization, long hours of labor and other obstacles 
to the use of our psychological equipment, (e) substitution 
of desires, (f) recreation, and (g) restriction or curbing 
‘of selfishness. It is obvious that these are not sociological 
suggestions since they almost exclusively represent changes 
in individual activity rather than changes in social organ- 
ization. They envisage tasks which may well be left to 
psychologists, psychiatrists, educationists and religionists. 
If “what is needed is some invention that will do for the 
mechanisms of instinct what the gymnasium does for the 
muscles” {page 353), it is not likely that sociologists will 
provide the invention. ‘These are, however, enlightening 
suggestions coming as they do from a sociologist who be- 
gins his social theory with a separation of human nature 
from culture and material environment; they reveal the 
ambiguity and inconsistency of such separation. 

E. C. LinpeMan. 


Recent Fiction 


A Cure of Souls, by May Sinclair. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


Mes SINCLAIR has given us another of her highly 
wrought studies of individual cases, comparable to 
The Romantic, Harriet Frean, and Mr, Waddington of 
Wyck. Canon Clement Chamberlain is one of those who 
are at ease in the Zion of the Anglican Church. With him 
comfort, physical and spiritual, becomes a pathological con- 
dition, and his cure-of souls, a satire. The satire becomes 
a tragedy through the contrasting case of Agnes Lambert, 
in whose morbid virginity the sacrificial flame burns con- 
sumingly, kindled by adoration of the God whose avatar 
is Clement Chamberlain. A strained situation handled 
with an art so sure that with all its emphasis A Cure 
of Souls remains realism. 


A Simple Story, by Charles Louis-Philippe, translated by 

Agnes Kendrick Gray. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 
A VERY simple stark narrative of village life in Nor- 
mandy, and the fate of those who fall out of the ordered 
ranks of the army of toil. It is the obverse of the picture 
painted by Flaubert in Un Coeur Simple—the nemesis 
rather than the apotheosis of the worker. A story which 
by the justness and precision of its art becomes a classic, it 
will be compared to Maria Chapdelaine, but the suffering of 
Pére Perdrix and Jean Bousset is seen under no transfigur- 
ing light of poetry. They are without the consolations of 
tragedy. 


The Pitiful Wife, by Storm Jameson. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


CLEARLY Storm Jameson’s masterpiece. A story of hu- 
man emotions, of passion and cruelty, of beauty and horror, 
as wild as the northern moorland which, as in Wuthering 
Heights, gives them a symbolic remoteness from the kind- 
lier ways and walks of mankind. As in that masterpiece 
the characters appeal to us by virtue of intensely human 
traits, the more poignantly because they are only half real- 
ized, struggling like Rodin’s figures to emerge completely 
as individuals from the block of life stuff. 
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The Golden Cocoon, by Ruth Cross. New Yon 
Harper and Brothers Co. $2.00. 


T HE Golden Cocoon, like many first novels, falls sharp} 
into two parts, according as its material is fact or ficti, 
The heroine grows up in a Texas village, and from » 
toward conditions arrives at Austin and the Univer; 
This experience and a later bread-winning campaign ; 
New York are true. But midway, under the shan, ,y 
desertion by a rather incredible admirer, she seeks to 4 
stroy herself in a house of ill fame. Although she mez} 
spends four innocent hours there, this episode becomes + 
motive for the action of the rest of the book, which ; 
obviously and not very successfully imagined. So re,j 
person as Mollie Shannon would laugh at the fine dray 
scruples, misunderstandings and complications in which be 
author involves her. 


The Hoarding, by John Owen. New York: E } 
Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


‘THE Hoarding does not fulfill the promise of Joh | 
Owen’s earlier novel. Robert Gregory was a study of neg | 
poverty in the lower clerical class, done with a fidelity ¢h 

reminded one of Gissing. The Hoarding is a story , 
business adventure in the romantic field of advertisin 
Except for the romance, to which Mr. Owen naively com 
mits himself and his heroine, the book would have be 
creditable satire. 















Satan’s Bushel, by Garet Garrett. New York: E.} 
Dutton and Company. $2.00. 


Y EARS ago Frank Norris wrote the epic of wheat. 
Garrett has undertaken to write its drama, from its flowen 
ing in the fields of Kansas to its selling and buying in ti 
wheat pit of Chicago. Satan’s Bushel is one of tho 
novels through which information is diffused and ¢ 
world grows wiser—but if its mystical plot is intends 
as sugar-coating it must be pronounced too thin. 


The Midlander, by Booth Tarkington. New York 
Doubleday Page and Company. $2.00. 


A FEEBLE presentation of the Indiana superman, } 
conventional methods, from material which has becom 
trite. Apart from the special edition autographed by M 
Tarkington for $7.50, the book lacks raison oe 

R. M. L. 








Contributors 


Epmunp Wi:son was formerly on the staff of Vanity Fair 
and later of the New Republic. } 
Joun Dewey, philosopher, educator and writer, is the 

author of School and Society, Studies in Logical 
i| Theory, and Human Nature and Conduct, An Intro- 
duction to Social Psychology, 

KATHERINE MANsFrIeLD, whose untimely death occurred of 
Jannuary 9, 1923, had written three volumes of short 
stories, Bliss, The Garden Party, and the Dove's Nest, 
A collection of her poems kas recently been published. 

Lzonarp LaNnson Cine is a reporter on the New York 
World who has contributed to the Nation, the 
American Mercury, the Midland and other magazines. 

Amy Lowe is the author of six volumes of poetry: A 
Dome of Many Colored Glass, Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seeds, Men, Women and Ghosts, Can Grande’s 
Castle, Pictures of the Floating World, Legends; and 
of two books of criticism; Six French Poets, and 
Tendencies in Modern American Poetry. ; 

Curve Bett, English critic of literature and art, has writ 
ten Art, Since Cezanne, and On British Freedom. 
E. C. Linpeman was formerly a teacher of sociology and 

is the author of The Community, etc. 
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= he Blame 


for the 
aL; . 


by Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. 
Professor of Historical Sociology, Smith College 


HE May issue of CURRENT HIS- 
TORY MAGAZINE presents an 
extraordinary study of the absorbing 
question as to the blame for the World 
War. An analysis of all the important his- 
torical works, books and pamphlets pub- 
lished on this subject since 1914, has led 
Professor Barnes to draw such startling 
conclusions, so emphatically in conflict 
with the usually accepted judgment, that 
his article becomes almost sensational. He 
acquits Germany as the real culprit, and 
places the blame chiefly on Austria, 
Russia and France in the order named. 
Realizing the importance of the question, 
and the many widely divergent views up- 
onit,the Editor requested Dr. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, of Harvard University, to write 
a second analysis, approaching it from a 
totally different angle. 
These two articles, comprising 15,000 
words in all, constitute a most complete, 
informative presentation of the subject. 





The May issue, among other notable 
features, contains also an important article 
by Professor Ezra Bowen, of Lafayette 
College, on “Political Bosses of Yesterday 
and Today”, a brilliant historical review 
of some of the most interesting phases of 
American politics. 


The full official text (40,000 words ) of 
the Dawes Reparations Reports is print- 
ed in the May issue. 


Fifty nations’ outstanding happenings 
in April, written by thirteen distinguished 
American professors of History, occupy 
fifty pages of the issue. 


MAY ISSUE 


On Sale at News Stands 
25 cents a copy 3 dollars a year 


Pususnuep sy Tae New Yorx Times Company 
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The Debate of the Day! 


England and France ? 


Can the Soviet idea take hold of America, 


BERTRAND,RUSSELL vs. SCOTT NEARING 


CHAIRMAN 
SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
SUBJECT: 


Resolved: That the Soviet form of govern- 


MR. RUSSELL, Negative 





Sunday, May 25th, 1924, at 3 P. M. 


Carnegie Hall, 57th Street and 7th Avenue 
Boxes, seating eight persons, $24.00 plus war tax 


mail or in person at the offices of 


500 Fifth Ave. 
Telephone Longacre 10435-6384 








ment is applicable to Western civilization 
MR. NEARING, Affirmative 


Tickets $3.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50 and $1.00 pilus war tax 


THE LEAGUE FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION 
New York 


N. B.—This debate will NOT be broadcasted by radie. 
Buy your seats now to avoid disappointment later. 


Tickets on sale at Carnegie Hall or can be obtained by 











Special Saturday Night Lectures 8.20 P. M. 


at the 
New ScHoo., For SOCTAL RESEARCH 


465 West a3rd St. New York City 


Under the Auspices of the Students Cooperative Assec. 
—_ 26th—Pror. Wu. F. Ocavuen, 


The Cave Man in the Modern City 


ae 3rd—Rovat MEEKER, 


Research in the Field of Labor and Industry 
Admission 50 cents 


May 1oth—BERTRAND RUSSELL, 


Freedom vs. Authority in Education 


Admission $1.00 


Date of a Lecture by Samuel Untermyer to be omnounced leter. 
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A NEW ERA BEGINS 


The advent of the Labor party to political power 
in England as a result of the recent election is the 
culmination of the long-working of silent forces. 


The influence of such a signal political revolution on 
the course of human destinies is not likely to be any 
the less because it was brought about by a peaceful 
ballot. 


Che Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


is pre-eminently fitted to enable the thinking Amer- 
ican to understand in their full significance the new 
forces that are welding today the destinies of Eng- 
land as well as of other nations. 


Its news columns give facts without fear or bias. Its 
special correspondence from foreign capitals is not 
only brilliant but also reliable. Its editorial comment 
is always fearless. 





In more than sixty countries men of intelligence read 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to 
keep their knowledge of the world in repair and are 
thereby enabled to form for themselves a balanced 
judgment on the course of present day affairs. 


MAIL COUPON BELOV OOOCOCOOCOoO3COoO-= 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
222 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to 
me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the 
current issue. 


Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers 
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A THOROUGHLY experienced woman ; 
ae ° child care and training desires to take o.. 
-The Sunniglow Trumpeter- Beautiful Bungalow Se 
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New te iB To rent for summer months; un- will give them ideal Spvppatings te Se 
of Ao ct aay usually attractive situation on shores = — ee ey ee German 
aluable Gladiolus Bulbs of northern Nova Scotia. Most of a good home. Address, Box 262, Nr. 
Yours! Free of Charge! suitable for party wishing absolute Republic, 421 W. 21st St., New York City 
You will be delighted with the litera: retirement amidst alluring sur- ee 
charm of this unique, illustrated periodical ‘ roundings. Completely furnished to cometiae tate seatee 
istinctive m oO e pu rs’ art. : . | 
Every lover of Neture should see it; and accommodate six or eight people. PSYCHOANALYSIS 
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Box orth Wales 421 West 21st St., N. Y. C. Established 1899 
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47 West 42 Street, New York 
——— 
“The chiefest tool of all For Rent FOR RENT 
literary craftsmen.” Beautifully furnished first floor apart. 
Feeceet , Meenas setts a pap ment with garden; two large, two 
ROGET’S while present tenants are abroad. ive small rooms, kitchen and bath. Pos. 
INTERNATIONAL bedroom. grant 9138, a a Apply session May 15. 113 W. uth &t, 
x , New Republic, est st : . 
URUS Street, New York City. Watkins 4347 — 
“The book no one of the writing FOR RENT. ATTRACTIVE SUMMER HUDSON GUILD FARM 
craft can. possibly do without.”—Dr. BUNGALOW, Great Kills, Staten Island. in the hills of Northern Jersey. Open for 
Frank Crane Three rooms; furnished for house-keeping. week ends. 
, Two sleeping porches. Inside plumbing. Rates $4 a day. Tel., Chickering 8754 
($3.00) Electric lights. Accommodates three people. ae 
Season, June to October, $300. By month, For Arti Writ Nat per 
5. References exchanged. A. I. Guy, or Artist, riter, or ure ver 
Tuos. Y. CRowgLLCo., New York 237 East 104th Street, New York City. TO RENT—New furnished all-year-round 
bungalow, gypsy architecture, in beautiful 
FOR RENT—MAY 1 TO NOVEMBER 1 mountain country, swimming pool, n jera 
A SOUTHERN GIRL, with overtones of Furnished 6 Room House. Modernized. a ee ee 
Northern education, a University degree, Cos-Cob, Conn. 55 min. to N. Y. Water tion. $300 the year in two payments. Ad. 
experience in the world of business, a cul- frontage, $550.00. Jean Wold, Vassar Col- dress Box 261, The New Republic. 
tivated aptitude for the arts, historical per- lege, Poughkeepsie. Year lease $1,000.00. 
spective and a vivid interest in the ways of COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS 
life, desires to travel as companion or SUMMER CAMPS TO RENT Wanted, ten families to join group, to build 
secretary to a wealthy woman or family In secluded country 40 miles fram New York, on high class apartment house in University Heighy 
who are leaving the American Scene this @ bill . — sew Gees section. 
> barns ‘ summer Cash Investment $265 to $475 per Room 
summer, Address Box 252, The New Re- dwellings, for 2—10 people. Outdoor shower Rental $14 to $16.25 per room. Rental includes 
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DEBATE 
“Is the British Labor Party Revolutionary” || Help-Wanted | AV MJ oq 
BERTRAND RUSSELL MORRIS HILLQUIT | | Position-Wanted 


says no says yes 


Carnegie Hall MONDAY, MAY Sth, 8.00 P. M.| | House to let, } Scale O ij 














Tickets $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 75c, 50c. 
Rand School of Social Science (Stuy. 3094), 7 East 15th Street sell, or to buy R 
Notices ] ates 
BOOKS @ AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. Early ° ° 
printed books, Old English Authors. Classics. Arts. First on these classifications 





Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, E. Dul- 
wich, S. E. London, England. Classified advertising remains as the most practice 


ble—the quickest and least expensive—means of MMCritj 
asking for what you want, telling what you need 
and announcing what you have to offer. 


The New Republic serves an active and busy public 
Its classified ads bring replies. Whatever you need, 
your ad in The New Republic will be read by the 
people you want to reach. 


To make this tried and worthy means of communi ( 
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An Open Letter to the 
Republican National Committee 


Gentlemen: 


We have read with interest the report in the New York Times of an article by a 
member of your committee, Mr. Albert H. Laidlaw, appearing in the National Repub- 
lican, your official organ. The writer cites what he calls the dangers confronting the 
nation through radical movements, and refers to The New Republic as one of the 
active forces seeking to overthrow “the present form of government in this country.”’ 
The article reads in part: “the personnel of the anti-republican leadership, which is a 
leadership of forces contemplating not a reform, but the overthrow of the present con- 
stitutional or republican form of American government, includes: Senators La Follette, 
Wheeler, Norris, Brookhart, Ladd, Shipstead, Dill, Frazier and Magnus Johnson.”’ 

We are sincerely grateful to you for thus calling the attention of the public to The 
New Republic’s attitude towards those at present in command of the Republican Party. 
We accept with pleasure the onus of association with the Senators you have listed as our 
co-workers in the attempt to “overthrow the government.” 

We recall that during the past three years the Republican Party has amply demon- 
strated the quality of its patriotism. We recall that while Mr. Daugherty, your 
Attorney-General, through his agents in the Department of Justice, was hounding so- 
called radicals out of the country and making life miserable for thousands whose only 
offense was a belief, in the “Bill of Rights,” he, himself, was apparently encouraging 
disrespect and violation of the laws of the land on a gigantic scale; that while your 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Fall, was “protecting’’ the public domain, he was, at 
the same time, selling out the Navy’s oil to private speculators in return for “per- 
sonal loans.”” We recall that under your party’s administration nearly a billion dol- 
lars was voted to care for the sick and disabled world war veterans and that 
a scandalous part of the money was lavishly squandered by your Mr. Forbes in graft of 
one kind or another. We recall that during all these exposures your Mr. Coolidge has 
not said one word reflecting a sense of moral indignation or shame. On the contrary 
he continues to accept the support of these men, when offered. 

We admit that our ideas of republican government and constitutional rights are 
very different from your own and feel certain that the public will see the difference too., 


Very truly yours, 


THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


oe BS New 


————~----~—----~— REPUBLIC -——------------ 


421 West 21? Street 
NewYork City 


or the enclosed $3.00 send me The New Republic for the remainder of the year beginning with the May 7th issue. 


Se Se Beee dn Baie cud dws 0-0 4003 tk Ed edbelde ddanaenwetinds Niel La Pee # .S ey ee 


For $3.00 we will send you The New Repub- 
lic for the remainder of the year beginning 
with the May 7th number, in all 35 issues. 





Criticism of the people running the government is usually interpreted by them as criticism of 
all government. In this respect the Republican Party runs true to form. It seeks to remain 
in power by clouding the issues, hushing the press, and oiling the machine. Only a few publi- 
cations risk printing the whole truth. The New Republic is one of them. That is why it has 
incurred the enmity of the Republican National Committee. 
it will be the most exciting magazine in America. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Between now and the election 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


Twenty-first year 


_ . In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and 
industry, to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a 
business career, and to aid in constructive economic thinking, a committee composed of 


Professor J, Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Dr. Edwin F. Gay, New York 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washington, and 

Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Hart Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, to offer 
in 1925 prizes for the best studies in the economic field to certain classes of contestants. 


CLASSES A AND B 


Class A includes any residents of the United States or Canada, without restriction; 
the possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age 
limit set. Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are under- 
graduates of any American college. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a com- 
petitor is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any 
other subjects chosen must first be approved by it. As suggestions, a few questions are here 
given. 


The Effects of Excessive Issues of Inconvertible ig 7 Money on Social Classes 

The Theory and Practice of a Minimum Wage Law 

The Economic Effect of a Tax on Inheritance 

The Problem on Controlling Immigration Into the United States 

Unemployment Insurance by Industries 

The a Tax-Exempt Securities in a Country Having a Progressive In- 
come Tax 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


' A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award 
the two prizes of $1000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of 
the papers demand it. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until 
he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


The ownership of the copyright of studies to which the right to print has been awarded will vest in 
the donors, and it is expected that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, 
they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and, although 
not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an 
assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the 
real name and address of the competitor, together with any degrees of distinctions already obtained. No 
paper is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author 
before the award shall have been made. If the competitor is in Class B, the sealed envelope should con- 
tain the name of the institution in which he is studying. ‘The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 
1925, to 


Ahm A W ND & 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Esa. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
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